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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


HAarper’s YounGc Prorie A’. 107, tssued November 15, con- 
tains as features of special attraction the usual installment of sts 
brilliant serial story ; an article entitled Dangerous Plaything,” 
descriptive of the old Volunteer Fire Department and the organiza- 
tion that has superseded it, with two illustrations ; a lively account 
of the game of “Lawn Tennis,” with full-page illustration ; a dt- 
dactic article on “ Luck,” written in so pleasing a style as to interest 
readers old and young; an admirable short story ; another sketch 
by Fimmy Brown, more humorous than ever, illustrated ; together 
with art pictures, short arlicles, poems, and other entertaining mat- 


ler. 


THE AUTUMN ELECTIONS. 


\ ANY and various morals have been drawn from 
iV the results of the autumn elections, and cer- 
tainly they were full of significance and good cheer. 
There were no great questions of public policy upon 
which the country was to be poHed, and the elections, 
therefore, merely tested the power of party traditions. 


‘ Jt was in every way an “‘off year,” and every kind 


of local, personal, and special influence had full play. 
The result, upon the whole, is a striking illustration 
of political independence. There was a general 
‘*scratching,” ‘‘ bolting,” and ‘‘ kicking,” and the 
machine was everywhere most hopefully shattered. 
Some of the more striking proofs of this disposition 
we consider elsewhere. A thousandfold more than 
party triumphs, they show political health and vigor 
and courage, which are the sure foundations of the 
national welfare. Even so stanch and devoted and 


/ uncompromising a Republican “‘regular” as Mr. THUR- 
LOW WEED is reported to have voted for the Demo- 


cratic District Attorney, and to have said as he did 
so that Mr. FoRSTER would not miss one vote, and 
he would therefore compliment an old Democratic 


friend, Mr..McKEon. 


Such an election affords, of course, an interior 
glimpse of parties which is most instructive. The 
Tammany feud in the Democratic family seems to be 
as bitter, and it is evidently as numerically strong on 
each side, as ever. The Republican difference is not 
less determined. In Albany, Erie, Oneida, and Os- 
wego counties the machine and anti-machine wings 
resolutely opposed each other, even to the point, in 
some instances, of supporting the Democratic ticket, 
and the general result of the engagement is the de- 
feat of the machine all along the line. The apathy 
or open hostility of the machine wing is held respon- 
sible for the general reduction of the Republican vote, 
and the harmony which was blandly predicted does 
not distinctly appear. In Pennsylvania, also, the 
CAMERON machine has been impressively warned, 
and the general situation is very solemnizing for 
all who think that voters are to be bought, coerced, 


or wheedled, and that politics is mere corruption. 


Republican management in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois, before the National Convention of 1880, 
not only showed intelligent Republicans what ma- 
chine methods and objects were, but showed also 
how dangerously near to success the machine con- 
Spiracy came. This was followed by the Senatorial 
assault upon President GARFIELD, and by the circum- 
stances of his assassination. The country has been 
thoroughly startled by the character and consequences 
of machine control of our political life, and the au- 
tumn elections record the results of the warning. 

It is plain that the profound distrust of the Demo- 
cratic party is not allayed, and it remains to be seen 
whether the Republican party.will waste itself away 
in factional feuds and personal politics, or whether it 
will turn its power to the accomplishment of results 
which the country more and more distinctly desires. 
If it declines to accept any new issue, the new issues 
will make new parties. In 1849, Mr. SewarpD regret- 
ted that the Free-soil party weakened the antislavery 
element in the Whig party. In 1855, Mr. SewarpD 
saw that the Whigs as such would not meet the new 
questions, and he became a Republican. In vain Mr. 
SUMNER entreated Mr. WEBSTER to lead an anti- 
slavery Whig party. Mr. WEBSTER declined; but the 
antislavery movement did not hesitate, and Wuirt- 
TIER, with the mournful assent of the country, wrote 
Ichabod against WEBSTER’s name. President AR- 
THUR, naturally anxious not to close the line of Re- 
publican Presidents, will see, perhaps, that the great 
achievements of the party and severe party drill are 
not enough to save it in the conflict of new interests 
and the demands of a new generation. The Repub- 
lican party coheres negatively by the national dis- 
trust of the Democratic party, but as yet not posi- 
tively by the force of living issues. Every earnest 
and intelligent Republican will await with great in- 


terest the announcement of the policy of the new Ad- 


ministration, whether made in the form of recom- 
mendations to Congress or in that of Executive ap- 


/ 


pointments. Every word and act will be significant. 
The autumn elections may well warn the President to 
study carefully the signs of the times. If the reports 
in regard to the new cabinet and the general policy 
and character of the Administration should prove to 
be correct, it will be clear that the usual fate of Vice- 
Presidents who succeed to the Chief Magistracy has 
overtaken President ARTHUR. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL MACVEAGH. 


Mr. MAacVEAGH is sharply reproached in some 
quarters for insisting upon retiring from the cab- 
inet, and there are stories of angry passages between 
the President and the Attorney-General, which have 
been authentically denied, and which those may be- 
lieve who will. Our understanding is that the At- 
torney-General offered his resignation in good faith, 
and with equal sincerity asked that the President 
would select a successor as soon as practicable. The 
late Secretary of the Treasury resigned at the same 
time, and a successor was promptly named. We can 
not see that there would have been any difficulty in 
an equally prompt nomination of a successor to the 
Attorney-General. Every member of the cabinet 
must be allowed to decide for himself when he will 
retire, but no man would be readier than Mr. Mac- 
VEaGH to agree that in the exercise of that unques- 
tionable right he is bound as a good citizen to see that 
no injury results to the public service. 

It is not seriously alleged that any such injury 
could follow the retirement of the Attorney-General. 
The work that he had done in the Star Route cases 
would not be prejudiced by his withdrawal. The 
conduct of them was already in the hands of Mr. 
Biss and Mr. BREWSTER, and of course all Mr. Mac- 
VEAGH’s personal information, whatever it may be, 
is at their disposition. It is an unworthy reflection 
upon the President to say that he regarded the Star 
Route cases as a legacy from his predecessor, and that 
he insisted upon refusing Mr. MACVEaGH’s resigna- 
tion in order that if the prosecutions should fail, his 
own administration might not be held responsible for 
the failure. If Mr. MacVEAGH should remain, he 
would remain as Attorney-General of the ARTHUR 
administration; and if the prosecutions should fail, 
they would fail under that administration. They are 
not Mr. MACVEAGH’s prosecutions, but the prosecu- 
tions of the people of the United States against public 
robbers, and it is as much the duty of the ARTHUR 
administration as of the GARFIELD administration to 
press them with all ability and zeal. 

We have seen no adequate reason alleged for Mr. 
MACVEAGH’Ss remaining in the cabinet against his de- 
sire, nor have we seen any statement of a public ne- 
cessity which required him to remain. Had itbeen 
the President’s wish permanently to retaj e cab- 
inet of President GARFIELD, and had he proposed that 
course to them, it might have been a serious question 
how far private and personal considerations should 
yield tosuchapolicy. But the request to remain was 
the usual and formal request. A change was con- 
templated, and after the lapse of a reasonable time 
for the selection of a successor, no member of the GAR- 
FIELD cabinet could be justly reproached for insisting 


upon the acceptance of his resignation. 


THE MORAL VALUE OF A NAME. 


WE hinted last week at a pregnant moral of the 
Newark Bank robbery. It is simply that reputable 
men should respect their own names, and not nomi- 
nally assume responsibilities which they do not mean 
to undertake. We know a club in which the most 
eminent member’s recommendation of a candidate 
for admission has no weight, because he gives it to 
evéry one who asks him. We know a: public officer 
for whose retention scores of voters signed a petition, 
but whom they all wish to see removed. They signed 
for the same reason that the eminent member of the 
club signs, because they do not like to refuse. Dis- 
tinguished authors in the same way make great trou- 
ble for editors by letters praising lesser writers, to 
whom it seems to the distinguished authors unkind 
not to give so small an alms as their names. Every 
man who has places at his disposal receives scores of 
letters in which respectable persons ask to have men 
of whom they know nothing appointed to places of 
whose duties they are equally ignorant. It seems to 
many persons a kind of cruel selfishness not to give 
their name, which costs nothing, and which may be 
of signal service to some needy person. 

These are petty illustrations of a feeling and a prac- 
tice which often logically result in crime and disaster 
like that of the Newark Bank. Morally speaking, 
when a man gives his name he assumes all the re- 
sponsibility that naturally flows from his act. If B 
signs a petition because A has signed it, he indorses 
A’s note, and if it goes to protest, he is justly held. It 
is no excuse for B that he trusted A. If the peti- 
tioner turns out to be a rascal, B must take his share 
of the responsibility, and A in signing his name is 
bound to remember that he virtually gives his word 
to B and the whole alphabet that he personally knows 
the petition and the petitioner to be worthy of sup- 
port. His deceiving them does not, indeed, absolve 


them from responsibility, but the consequences show 
him his criminal carelessness. This is still more 
strikingly true when the consequences of a man’s 
loose use of his own name involve others in loss and 
suffering. When a man becomes a director of an in- 
stitution which invites deposits of money, he assures 
depositors that he personally knows the institution 


to be honestly managed. If he does not know it, and 


continue to know as long as his name appears as‘a 
recommendation, he betrays his responsibility, and is 
morally guilty of the ill results that follow from his 
ignorance. 

When a man is told that to ask his name is to ask 
a very small favor, which he can easily grant without 
the least trouble or cost to himself, he may justly re- 
ply that, on the contrary, to ask the support of his 


name is to ask the greatest boon that he can grant. - 


The relations of human society, like the transactions 
of business, proceed upon credit. It is faith in char- 
acter that induces B to sign merely because he sees 
A’s name. Now to discover that A’s name Has not 
A’s character behind it, is a grievous shock to com- 
mon confidence. If the ten names that would be 
called the most responsible names in New York pro- 
fess to attest what the men themselves do not know, 


the faith upon which society rests is disturbed. Ev- | 


ery director of the Newark Bank has totally destroyed 
the value of his name. Nobody will trust it again. 
It will be regarded as a decoy or as nothing. There 
was no ill intention. They are all doubtless honest 
men. But they have yet to learn the meaning of the 
remark of the merchant to his clerk whose cigar had 
kindled the fire that destroyed the warehouse. ‘‘Oh, 
sir, [didn’t mean todoit.” ‘‘True, my boy; but that 
is not enough: you must mean not to do it.” 


IRELAND, 1780—1881. 


THE Home Rule League of Ireland has prepared 
a manifesto which naturally recalls the centenary 
that occurs next year of the independence of Ireland. 
It was in April, 1780, that HENRY GRATTAN moved 
in the Irish Parliament ‘‘ that no person on earth save 
the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland has a right 
to make laws for Ireland.” Two years later the Brit- 
ish government yielded, and on the 16th of April, 
1782, the declaration of independence was brought 


forward, and the Viceroy, the Duke of Portland, as- 


sented on behalf of the government. What was ac- 
complished was the emancipation of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. A day of thanksgiving was appointed, and 
almost the first measure of the free Parliament was a 
vote of support for 20,000 sailors for the English navy. 
GRATTAN, the hero of Irish legislative independence, 
was devotedly attached to the independent English 
connection. ‘‘I am desirous above all things,” he 
said, ‘‘ next to the liberty of the country, not to accus- 
tom the Irish mind to an alien or suspicious habit 
with regard to Great Britain.” : 
In the light of these words and events of a hundred 
years ago, it is interesting to read the manifesto of 
the Home Rule League of to-day. It is, in our opin- 
ion, unjust to the GLADSTONE administration, totally 
neglecting the fact that the present situation is mainly 
due, not to Mr. GLADSTONE’s tyranny, but to Mr. Par- 
NELL’s folly, and that alone among leading British 
statesmen since the union Mr. GLADSTONE holds vir- 
tually the views of GraTTan. Yet the historical 
statements of the manifesto are very impressive. 
‘‘ Our manufactures since 1800 have been nearly extin- 
guished. We have had since the union four or five 
famines. Our country has been depleted by 3,000,000 
since 1840. While England is relatively to taxable 
ability the most lightly taxed country in Europe, 
Ireland is the most taxed. Since 1800 there have 
been fifty-nine savage coercion acts in force here.” 


And despite the promise at the union of equal rights _ 


and privileges with the people of Great Britain, the 
proportion of the voters to the male population in 
England is one to four; in Ireland, one to twenty- 
four. The final demand of the League is that of 
GRATTAN: 

“What we ask for is only what is enjoyed by every other Brit- 
ish dependency inhabited by a white race; it is only what the 
States of the American Union possess—namely, the power to man- 
ave those matters which concern ourselves alone; those affairs 
which concern the empire at large being left to the care of an-i- 
perial senate, in which we would be represented.” 


Now the British minister whom the manifesto real- 
ly arraigns has frankly declared his desire to see 
such a relation between the two countries established ; 
and there is no doubt that if Mr. PARNELL had been 
of the spirit of GRATTAN, if he had met a friendly 
ministry in a friendly spirit, he.could have won GRAT- 
TAN’S distinction of arranging a friendly, wise, and 
mutually satisfactory union in place of the present 
unhappy bond. That he has not done this, but has 
earned the condemnation of even the most friendly of 
liberal Englishmen, is not Mr. GLADSTONE’s fault. It 
is his own fault. The generous and noble spirit which 
made GRATTAN a sacred name to Ireland, and a name 
respected by the English-speaking race everywhere, 
is not that of Mr. PARNELL. He may be called the 
leader of Ireland, but he is not a leader like FLOOD, 
or GRATTAN, or O'CONNELL. He has made a wise and 


| friendly union very much more difficult, and he, not 
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Mr. GLADSTONE, is the obstruction. It is useless to 
say that except for the PARNELL kind of agitation 
nothing would have been done. In the disestablish- 
ment of the’Irish Church, in his heroic and humane 
view of the Clerkenwell incident, Mr. GLADSTONE 
had given the plainest proof of his friendly disposi- 
tion and purpose. The tragedy of Ireland lies not 
only in her unquestionable suffering, but in the char- 
acter of so many of her leaders. Every intelligent 
and patriotic Irishman who comprehends the situa- 
tion must have winced as he watched the perform- 
ance of PARNELL, and have fervently longed for an 
hour of GRATTAN. 


THE BROOKLYN VICTORY. 


THE defeat of the Brooklyn MCLAUGHLIN Ring is 
an event only less significant and important than the 
overthrow of the TWEED Ring in New York ten years 
ago. Mr. SETH Low is elected Mayor upon a wholly 
independent platform, and brings to the office pure 
character, high ability, the truest public spirit, and 
the perfect courage of his convictions. His admirable 
bearing throughout the canvass, the good sense and 
good temper of his addresses, his refusal to connive 


at any doubtful system of electioneering, the entire 


public confidence in the man and in his words, and 
the meaning of his nomination, made the Brooklyn 
election, although a local episode, one of the most en- 
couraging events of the autumn contest. 7 

Such a result shows that our institutions still re- 
tain their recuperative power. However perverted 
and distorted and obstructed by fraud and knavery 
and violence and indifference and despair, they do 
yet respond to a strenyous appeal, and we all see with 
pleasure and pride that the conscience, intelligence, 
and patriotism of every\large American community 
are still able to control if. Young men who are in- 
clined to think that treachery and meanness and cor- 
ruption and obedienc a machine are essential to 
success in politics, miay well lay to heart some of the 
most conspicuous events of the late election. 

Chief among them to us in New York was the re- 
sult in Brooklyn, and with that we may mention the 
extraordinary independent Republican canvass of Mr. 
WOLFE in Pennsylvania, and the success of Mr. H1cK- 


MAN, the independent candidate for Assembly, in Buf-. 


falo. So also the defeat of Mr. HurpD for State Sen- 
ator, of Mr. Astor for Congress, and of Mr. HAMILTON 
for the Assembly, were all,in various ways, due to 
the righteous indignation with what is familiarly 
known as machine or boss management. The defeat 
of Mr. HUSTED is due to the action of members of the 
benevolent societies and of the ‘‘Stalwarts,” and to 
the fact that his public career has not inspired general 
confidence. The success of Mr. Low in this part of 
the State, and of Mr. WADSWORTH in the Western part, 
is something to be heeded by young men who are 
contemplating a political career. Mr. Low and Mr. 
WADSWORTH are both young Republicans of the high- 
est character, who have scorned to wear a machine 
collar, or to descend to the mean and unmanly tricks 
of politics under any plea whatever. There are other 
young Republicans who have consented, although 
with great personal distate, to do ‘‘dirty work” as 
indispensable to political success. The contrast of 
the result in both cases is the most valuable moral 
of the autumn election. 


CLEAN STREETS AND CLEAN BALLOTS. 


THE property -holders between Seventeenth and 
Twenty-third Streets are cleaning Broadway for 
themselves. Property-holders everywhere in the 
city employ private watchmen and detectives, and 
pay enormous taxes for the maintenance of the mu- 
nicipal government. Last spring there was a vir- 
tual ‘‘ uprising of the people” against the filth of the 
Streets, and the threatened dangers to health and 
property. Great and imposing public meetings were 
held. Fiery speeches were made, stringent resolu- 
tions were adopted, and a kind of Vigilance Commit- 
tee was appointed. The committee prepared a bill, 
carried it to Albany, and besought prompt action of 
the Legislature. The Legislature fought over it, 
finally changed it, and authorized the Mayor, with 
the consent of certain other authorities, to appoint 
an Officer, and see if the city could not get its streets 
Swept. Mr. CoLEMAN was appointed, and he was 
hailed as an avenging angel. Six months have 
passed. A cry of despair arises that the filth is 
worse than ever, and the property-holders are sweep- 
ing the streets at their own expense, and public 
og would probably sweep out Mr. COLEMAN if it 
could. 


_ But there is one good sign. Most of the members. 


of the Legislature from the city who obstructed the 


efforts of the Vigilance Committee were not renom-: 


inated. One of them, Mr. HAMILTON, after declining, 
was at the last moment put in nomination, and some 
of the leading and most influential citizens, of both 


_ parties, in his district, at once issued a strong and plain- 


spoken appeal against his election. He was defeated. 
That is a hopeful sign of political health. If the po- 
litical methods which are supreme do not permit the 
nomination of suitable candidates, the polls still af- 
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ford a means of defeating the election of unsuitable 
candidates. That patriotic citizen, ‘‘the thoughtful 
scratcher,” has been very active at this election. He 
has been freely using the only argument which boss- 
es and machines heed. With his little pencil he has 
weeded the regular ticket as the diligent hoe of the 
farmer weeds his garden beds. 

Everything which shows legislators that constitu- 
encies have long memories is of the greatest public 
service, and as public-spirited citizens do not intend 
to be excluded altogether from a part in political 
affairs, they will unite to protect themselves at the 
polls against those who are imposed upon them by 
the Convention. The way to accomplish ‘reform 
within the party” is to beat the party when its nom- 
inations ought not to be supported. Reform within 
the party will obviously never be accomplished by 
sustainiag the things that need to be reformed. The 
worse the candidates that a party elects, the worse 
will be those that it nominates. Street-cleaning, like 
most other municipal affairs, is not a political mat- 
ter, and if the property-holders who are now clean- 
ing the streets before their shops and houses will 
clean political tickets with the same zeal, they will 
soon have their own way. 


THE STAR ROUTE PROSECUTIONS. 


THE first movement in the Star Route prosecution 
has failed, and yet it morally convicts the accused per- 
sons. The question which has been decided against 
the government was wholly technical. It was mere- 
ly a question of procedure. In certain cases there 
are two ways of proceeding—one by indictment of 
the Grand Jury, the other by information, or the re- 
presentation of the prosecuting officer to the court 
upon proper affidavit. In both cases the trial is by 
jury. In the present prosecution, according to the 
statement of Mr. Cook, of counsel for the govern- 
ment, the intention was to present the subject to the 
Grand Jury in September. ‘But the assassination of 
President GARFIELD practically arrested the prepara- 
tion for that purpose. But the labor was resumed, 
and Mr. CooK was in Washington on the 11th of 
September to meet the Grand Jury. He was recall- 
ed to Elberon, but returned to Washington on the 
15th of September, and learned that the Grand Jury 
had adjourned without notice of any kind to the law 
officers of the government. District-Attorney CorK- 
HILL, who must have known the situation, and who 
should have done everything in his power to aid the 
prosecution, kept profound silence, and the recess of 
the Grand Jury had practically given time for the 
case to be outlawed. The government, therefore, in 
order that the accused persons might be tried, pro- 
ceeded by information. But the judge rules that it 
was not a case of the kind in which such procedure 
was recognized. 

This decision affects only the particular charges of 
offenses committed on the 1st and 2d of October, 1878. 
Other cases may be brought before the Grand Jury 
and conducted in the usual way, so that the convic- 
tion and punishment of the alleged offenders are not 
finally balked by this decision. Mr. GEORGE BLIss, 
of counsel for the government, said to a reporter of 
the World, *‘ You can say that we are going on with 
the cases, and intend to prosecute them exactly as 
though no such decision as that of Judge Cox this 
afternoon had been rendered.” Those who have rea- 
sons for not wishing the frauds exposed and proved, 
and the robbers punished, are naturally jubilant over 
the apparent check which the prosecution has encoun- 
tered, and they are loud in asserting that this is the 
end of it, and that the prosecution is the real fraud in 
the Star Route cases. 

Meanwhile, what is the position of the accused per- 
sons? Some of them—and the most prominent—like 
BraDy and DorsEy, have held high and honorable 
official positions. Their official conduct involved the 
honor of the government. If they have defrauded 
the people, they have to that degree disgraced the ‘na- 
tional name. Detailed charges of outrageous fraud 
have been made. The facts have been laid circum- 
stantially before the country, the New York Times 
leading in the good work, as it did in the exposure of 
the TWEED crimes. There have been rumors of the 
powerful influences at work to defeat the legal pro- 
ceedings, of the large number of important persons 
affected, and of the money that was ready to play its 
usual part. Under such circumstances, honorable 
men conscious of innocence, insist‘ upon the most 
thorough and the most public inquiry, and spurn 
all tricks and evasions and technicalities by which a 
trial may be avoided. Their first purpose is to se- 
cure a speedy, just, and public trial. In the present 
case the universal suspicion which has been awak- 
ened by the undisputed facts which have been pub- 
lished upon the authority of official documents has 
been confirmed by the strenuous efforts to evade a 
trial by means of technical objections, and by the 
singular circumstances attending the adjournment 
of the Grand Jury. If there was already a general 
impression that the persons accused were guilty, it 
ha@& been deepened into conviction by their conduct 
in these preliminary proceedings. The Administra- 


tion is peculiarly interested that the prosecution of 


=. 


— 


the Star Route cases should not fail from any want | 
of energy and ability. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that it has any other wish respecting them than 
that of the honest peor'e of the ecountry,-who desire 
to see a Warning example made o/ those who engage 
in the wholesale robbery of the public treasury. If 
the Star Route prosecutions fail as ceriain Whiskey 
Ring prosecutions failed, Republican administratien 
of the government will be sharply arraigned at the 
General Assizes of 1884. 


THE LONDON GARFIELD COMMEMORATION. 


A THIN, beautiful small quarto, bound in. white linen, 
quaintly and exquisitely printed at the Chiswick Press | 
upon the finest unburnished paper, a gem for collectors, and 
a valuable and most interesting historical memorial, is the 
volume that contains the record of the GARFIELD commen- 
oration in London. It includes the speeches of Mr. LOWELL, 
General MERRITT, Bishop Simpson, Rev. W. H, CHANNING, 
Mr. J. S. MORGAN, and Mr. MONCURE D. Conway, with the 
address of the Archbishop of Canterbury at St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. A passage in the brief preface expresses with 
singular felicity and delicacy the thought that will always 
make this little volume profoundly interesting: — 

“Never before have American®, speaking in England, felt so 
clearly that they were in the land not only of tlicir fathers, but of 
their brethren— 

‘Their elder brothers, but one in blood.’ 


For the first time their common English tongue found its true 
office when Mother and Daughter spoke comforting words to each 
other over a sorrow which, if nearer to one, was shared by both. 
English blood, made up of the best drops from the veins of many 
conquering, organizing, and colonizing races, is a blood to be proud 
of, and most plainly indicates its claim to dominion when it recog- 
nizes kinship through what is simple, steadfast, and religious in 
character. When we learn to respect each other for,the good 
qualities in each, we are helping to produce and foster them.” 


There can be little doubt whose hand wrote these words. 
We regret only that we have not room for all. There can 
be no American who does not rejoice that during the last 
few months, and especially at the time of the extraordinary 
British sympathy for America, the American Minister in 
England was JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

It is a pleasant completion of the era of genuine good 
feeling between the two countries that at the late celebra- 
tion of Lord Mayor’s day the American flag was especially 
saluted and honored, as the British flag had been at York- 
town. Such incidents are glimpses of “the federation of - 
the world,” of which the English Laureate sings. | 


PITIFUL SLANDER. 


THERE are certain things too ridiculously pitiful even 
for party malice to assert, and among them may be classed 
such assertions as that Mr. SHERMAN employed a man to 
work “ five-eighths” of a day upon bis barn or house, and 
charged the expense to the account of some public fund. 
No decent newspaper which publishes such a story, believes 
it, and this kind of malignant gossip is one of the indecen- 
cies which tend to deter honorable men from entering pub- 
lic life. In the very opening of the third volume of Von 
Ho.st’s Constitutional History of the United States, just pub- 
lished, the author speaks of the vile methods to whicl~party 
orators and presses descend in a@ Presidential campaign, 
and of the evident contempt of the people for what they 
have heard said of the candidates. It may be safely main- 
tained that if Mr. SHERMAN was justly censurable for his 
conduct while Secretary of the Treasury—which the coun- 
try will be slow to admit—it was not because he cheated 
the government of the price of five-eighth’s of a day’s work 
by a carpenter. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Joun P. Morton, a wealthy and benevolent citizen of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, proceeded on the Ist inst. toadminister upon bis own 
estate. On that day the corner-stone was laid by Bishop Dvp.Lry 
of the Church Home and Infirmary, a suberb edifice, for which Mr. 
Morton gave $100,000, the largest sum, it is said, ever given by a 
Southern man for such an institution in the South. .The idea 
originated with Mr. Morton twenty years ago, but came near being 
brought to naught by the lock-up of the funds in the Short Line 
Railroad. Fortunately, the recent sale of that road and the recov- 
ery of the funds have enabled Mr. Morton to carry at once his 
original plan into effect. While the institution is to be under the 
auspices of the Episcopal Church, its benefits are to be open to 
members of other denominations. 

—The Rev. Dr. H. B. Ripeway, formerly pastor of St. Paul's 
and St. James’s Methodist Episcopal churehes in this city, has 
been appointed Professor of Historical Theology in Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute, Evanston, Illinois. _Dr. Ringway is distinguished alike 
for scholarship and oratorical power. 

—Although King ALronso of Spain was required when receiv- 
ing the Order of the Garter to swear that he would never take it 
off his leg, he has never once worn it. Every recipient of the 
Garter has perjured himself in the same horrible manner; and un- 
til recent times every Oxford professor was obliged to make his 
solemn “affidavy” on the Bible never to wear boots. But they 
do, and pooh pooh at the ridiculous jurat. 

—The late Ropert G. Stewart, president of the Bank of Com- 
merce, Buffalo, bequeathed $10,000 each to the Home for the 
Friendless, the Homeopathic Hospital, and the Orphan Asylum, of 
that city, and $1000 to the committee of the Grand Army of the 
Republic having in charge the Soldiers’ Monument at Forest 
Town Cemetery. 

—Mr. Wuirtier leads a very simple and methodical life at his 
home in Amesbury, Massachusetts. His time is devoted to his 
books, with the exception of one hour in the forenoon and one 
hour in the afternoon. During these intervals he is always to be 
found at the post-office, or reading the Boston papers in a book- 
store. He occupies two rooms in a pleasant home. 

—Bishop Smrrn, of Kentucky, presiding bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States, is now the oldest 
bishop of the English-speaking churches. He was consecrated 
forty-nine years ago (October 31, 1832). Bishops Hopkins, Mc- 
ILvaInk, and Doane were consecrated on the same day in St. Paul's 
Chapel in this city. Bishop Smit is the only remaining bishop 
who was consecrated by Bishop Warr, and also the only one on the 
list of American bishops who has exceeded Bishop Wurre in the 
number of years of his episcopate. % 
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THE HON. L. F. 
OF MINNESOTA,.—Puoro. ny ZIMMERMAN. 


NEW GOVERNORS. 

Evections for Governor were held in five States this fall 
—Massachusetts, Virginia, Mississippi, Wisconsin, aud Min- 
nesota. In Massachusetts, Governor LONG, whose portrait 
was given in the WEEKLY for January 10, 18°0, was re- 
elected by 30,000 majority. Minnesota gave a majority of 
about 40,000 for the Republican candidate, the Hon. L. F. 
HUBBARD, although there was a general feeling of apathy 
in the ranks of both parties, and the vote was light in com- 
parison with that of a Presidential election. The same 
feeling prevailed in Wisconsin also, where the registry of 
voters was one-fourth less than two years ago; and the to- 
tal vote was still further reduced by the almost impassable 
condition of the country roads in the northern portion of 
the State. This will account for the small plurality by 
which the Republican candidate, General JEREMIAH M. 
Rusk, was elected. The Democratic candidate in Missis- 
sippi, Mr. Robert Lowry, was of course elected by the 
Democratic method usual in that State. | 

The contest in Virginia was very bitter. There were to 
be elected a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Attorney- 
General, one-half of the State Senate, and a full House of 
Delegates, and at the same time an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of 1570 was to be voted upon, striking out the 


Tue “ ATALANTA.” Tur Wave.” 


HUBBARD, GOVERNOR-ELECT GEN. JEREMIAH M. RUSK, GOVERNOR-ELECT 
OF WISCONSIN.—Puoro. py Reicumany,& Steuent. 


requirement for the payment of a capitation tax as a quali- 


‘fication to vote. The Anti-Bourbon or Readjuster candi- 


dates for State officers were elected by large majorities. 
The Readjusters also secured a majority in the State Legis- 
lature, and the constitutional amendment was adopted. 


THE NEW SURROGATE. 


THE election of Mr. DANIEL G. ROLLINS to the important 
position of Surrogate in this city gives unqualified satis- 
faction without distinction of party. The integrity of his 
character, and the marked ability with which he has filled 
public offices in the past, have won for him the entire con- 
fidence of the community. Mr. ROLLINS was elected by a 
large majority over the candidate indorsed by Tammany Hall. 

Mr. ROLLINS is a native of Great Falls, New Hampshire, 
where he was born in 1842, His father was the Judge of 
Probate of Stratford County, in that State, and was a very 
popwar man. Young ROLLINS was a very bright boy. 
Having finished his early schooling in his native village, 
he entered Dartmouth College, where he was graduated 
before reaching his eighteenth year. He was salutatorian 
of his class, and among his fellow-graduates were many 
young men who, like himself, have risen to distinction in 
their chosen walks in life. 


Tae “ Misourer.” 
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THE HON. W. E. CAMERON, GOVERNOR-ELECT DANIEL G. ROLLINS, SURROGATE-ELECT, 
OF VIRGINIA.—Puoro. ny Rees, 


Puoto. py Kurtz. 


Mr. RouLuins studied law in the Harvard Law School, and 
graduated in 1862.. He was admitted to the bar of New 
Hampshire in 1863, and practiced his profession in Portland, 
Maine. In 1866 he came to this city, and accepted the ap- 
pointment of Assistant United States District Attorney un- 
der DANIEL 8. DICKINSON, and retained the position under 
the subsequent administrations of United States District 
Attorneys COURTNEY and PIERREPONT. In 1869 Mr. Rot- 
LINS returned to private practice as a member of the law 
firm of which Mr. THOMAS HARLAND was the other partner. 
He practiced extensively in the United States courts until 
January 1, 1873, when, at the request of Mr. PHELPs, who 
then took office, he accepted the position of Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney. Mr. PHELpPs had great confidence in Mr. 
ROLLINs’s ability as a public prosecutor, and in the latter 
years of his administration intrusted to him all of the more. 
important prosecutions in the courts of General Sessio1is 
and Oyer and Terminer. 

In January last Mr. ROLLINS was appointed by Governor 
CORNELL to fill the unexpired term of the late Mr. PHELPs 
in the office of District Attorney for the City and County 
of New York—a position which his familiarity with its du- 
ties, acquired in a service of eight years as Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney, qualified him to hold with general satisfac- 
tion. 
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THE RACE FOR THE “AMERICA” CUP—COMING UP FROM SANDY HOOK.—Drawy sy J. 0. Davipson.—[See Pace 779.] 
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THE ASTOR LIBRARY ENLARGED. 


Tne Astor Library grew up from the pru- 
dent foresight of two remarkable men. It 
was the favorite project of WASHINGTON 
IRVING, which he was enabled to carry out 
by the liberality of JoHN JACOB ASTOR. AS- 
ToR’s keen, active, busy mind was interested 
easily in all literary topics. His success in 
trade was due to his mental clearness. He 
grew rich by enterprises that seemed to other 
men rash, and by distant speculations that 
were apparently visionary. He founded a 
settlement on the Pacific coast when it was 
a savage wilderness, and bought and sold 
with an intuitive perception of coming 
events. Although not highly educated, he 


was always glad to be instructed. For books 


and for literary men he had always a real 
regard, for InVING a sincere friendship. To 
such a man it was areal satisfaction to found 
a library, for he could easily be made sensi- 


ble of its value, and his keen intellect was_ 


accustomed to look into the future. He 
was desirous of supplying a want that our 
city had always felt, and of gratifying at 
once his friend and posterity. 

WASHINGTON IRVING’s reverie in the Brit- 
ish Museum is ove of his most ingenious 
pieces. He sleeps in the midst of black-let- 
ter folios, aud sees the literary pilferers col- 
lect their rich plunder. He had perhaps 
felt himself in youth the need of a library. 
He could hardly have written the History 
of New York without many books, for it is 
full of learning. In Europe he had seen 
the comparative wealth of its chief cities, 
and felt the poverty of his own. In 1840 
there was no library in the country of any 
importance. IRVING projected one that 
should afford material for scholars and open 
new fields of literary research. The money 
and much of the intelligence were supplied 
by Astor, the simplicit, and good sense of 
the plan. IRVING contributed perhaps the 
higher refinements of letters. The plan was 
perfected, and happily-a librarian was pro- 
vided by good fortune tle best suited of all 
for the work. Few men have left a more 
lasting impress upon the literary taste of 
the country than Dr. COGSWELL. He was 
a lover of books so sincere and ardent as to 
equal the most famous bibliographers of the 
past. He was a thorough, careful scholar. 
His friends IRVING, HALLECK, BANCROFT, 
TICKNOR, PRESCOTT, RIPLEY, and a wide cir- 
cle of literary men at home and abroad, aid- 
ed him in his labors. He was never weary 
of his task; all his thoughts seemed fixed 
upon his library. He laid the foundation 
of a valuable collection in almost every 
branch of knowledge, and before he died 
had clearly traced the outline of a vast lit- 
erary store-house of the future. 

By the recent additions the Astor Library 
has been nearly doubled in size. 


JOHN 
JACOB ASTOR gave in money $400,000; WILL- 
IAM, his son, $519,516 55; aud his grandson 
JOHN JAcoB, for the new building, $250,000. 
The whole endowment amounts to $1,125,139 
—a gift from a single family seldom equalled. 


‘The new building is convenient, and even 


splendid. The books are free to all; they 
number about 200,000. Yet it can scarcely 
be said that the Astor Library, or all the 
libraries of New York united, are worthy of 
the chief city of the republic. Before the 
European collections they seem small and 
imperfect. The Astor Library has only 
200,000 volumes; the British Museum has 
1,800,000. The Bibliothéque of Paris boasts 
even a larger number. Berlin and St. Pe- 
tersburg have great libraries open to every 
scholar; Florence, Rome, and Naples spread 
out their literary treasures. The Astor Li- 
brary in thirty years has scarcely reached 
the size of some collections of the smaller 
European cities, and at its present rate of 
increase will’ pot in many years grow to an 
extent proportionate to the wants of Amer- 
ican scholarship. 

Yet it has been already of great use to 
authors, scholars, and inventors. Its trea- 
sures in bibliography are rich and rare. It 
can show the first edition of Shakspeare, 
the early works of Faust and Caxton, the 
first edition of “ Paradise Lost,” the rarest 
and richest manuscripts, the most costly il- 
lustrations. But, above’ all, the careful 
outlines in scholarship and science laid 
down by Dr. COGSWELL are being carefully 
filled out. Many an American author in 
the past twenty years has found the rare 
value of this well-chosen collection, and has 

profited by the wisdom and liberality of its 
founders. It has already returned to the 
city a thousandfold its cost. It has enabled 
many books to be written that would oth- 
erwise have been laid aside. It has help- 
ed the press, and stimulated research. It 
has been singularly fortunate in its found- 


ers. The keen, clear intellect of JOHN Ja- 


COB ASTOR designed it as a teacher of pure 
republicanism and simplicity. The delicate 
genins of IRVING may well preside over its 
literary tendencies. The intense love of 


The lib- * 
-erality of the AsToR family has provided it 
> with new facilities for the scholar. 


books and of bis vocation that marked its 
first librarian will be the proper guide of 
his successors. Other libraries must neces- 
sarily spring up in our immense city; the 
demands of its scholarship will at last sur- 
pass even those of European capitals. But 
the fine collections of the Astor Library will 
also grow; its great building will be filled 
with books and students; its facilities for 
study must be enlarged; it may become the 
centre of the great civic library of the fu- 
turé, and amply fulfill the design of its cre- 
ators. EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


AT MIDNIGHT. 


Wuart sorrow fills that midnight hour 
When, all in vain, I strive to sleep, 
And while the moon looks coldly down, 

My heart and soul a vigil keep! 


Back from the grave come shadowy forms 
To moan, “Full many tears we’ve shed 

Because of you.” Ah, Heav’n! ’tis sad 
To hear reproaches from the dead. 


And thoughts of all I should have done 
And left undone flit through my mind, 

And as they pass they leave regret, 
Remorse, and bitterness behind. 


And from my heart and soul I cry, 
God, I pray that Thou mayst be 

More merciful when Thee I meet 
Than is my conscience unto me.” 


(Begun in Harrxe’s Werkty No. 1251, Vol. XXIV.) 


CHRISTOW ELL. 


A Wartmoor Sale. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


AvtHor or “Mary Aneriry,” “Lorna Doone,” 
“Cripps, THE CARRIER,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XL.—(Conlinued.) 
THE NOBLEST MAN. 


“THEIR friends across the river took the 
feeling at a breath. Like frogs on the leap 
they sprang over the bridge, caught their 
horses, and clung to their necks, while they 
spurred them anyhow, anywhere, any whith- 
er, to be out of that black devilish wood. 
Three or four were killed against the branch- 
es; the others caught the main lot, and add- 
ed totheir terror. Bridles were not dreamed 
of; all was spur and lie-along; and horses’ 
throats were knocked up by the heels of 
horses. ‘The devil take the hindmost’ 
was the only cue, among as brave a lot of 
meu as ever feared the Lord. 

“One man alone remained behind—an of- 
ficer, who had not shared the panic, but 
could no more stop it in the dark than you 
or I could make a rabid dog sit up and beg. 
This was the officer who had crossed the 
river; that is admitted beyond all doubt, 
and shown by a curious circumstance, which 
I shall remember by-and-by, perhaps. The 
brother in command (the senior in the regi- 
ment, though the younger by birth) should 
have certainly done this, because that was 
the side where the attack would be; how- 
ever, it appears from his own statement that 
the elder brother, Philip, was the brave one. 
The younger brother was the cause of all 
the shame, which was clearly shown to have 
begun with the officer who remained in 
command on our own side of the Tagus. 

“The rest of the story, my dear Julia, 
goes into a very few words, and I am sure I 
owe you many thanks for having listened 
to so long a tale with so much patience. 
Our great commander, after sifting all the 
facts, so far as the hurry of the time per- 
mitted,.referred the matter home; for the 
sentence of court-martial, confirmed by 
himself, could not be set aside lightly. 
Home influence was brought to bear, no 
doubt, for the father of the two young men 
stood high with the government, and had 
a special hold, it was said, upon his Royal 
Highness. How that may have been I can 
not say; but such thivgs never seem to fail 
of their due weight. The upshot of it was 
that the ‘Headlong Hussars’ (as we called 
them until they redeemed their disgrace by 
dying almost to a man in battle) lost both 
the officers of that great night scare. The 
younger was cashiered, and the elder threw 
up his commission, with applause, having 
acted nobly, and saved his poor brother at 
the risk of his own life.” | 

“But, Uncle John,” cried Julia Touch- 
wood, who had listened most attentively to 
that long story, “you know best, of course, 
because you were there, and saw it all, 
which makes all the difference; but for my 
part I see nothing wonderfully noble in 
man jumping suddenly before a lot ot ugh 
to save his own brother from their contei 
Why, I would have done as much as that 
for Dicky. You may think I am boasting, 

and perhaps Iam. But I feel sure that I 
could do that much.” 

“So do I. I know you would,” Colonel 

Westcombe answered, quietly. In’ “mo- 
ments of excitement we think nothing of 


our lives. This noble action was not that. 


The nobility was that a nobleman should 
take upon himself, for the sake of a younger 
brother, the shame of arrant cowardice and 
treachery—for that was charged, and sup- 
posed to be proven—the ruin of his life, the 
contempt forever, the scorn to his regiment, 
his relatives, and country. He was a man 
of the world; he knew it; he knew that he 
would blast all his young life to the root; 
yet he faced it all—to save his brother.” 

“T should like to know something as to 
what he had been,” said the skeptical Julia, 
as if to herself; “I mean before he went out 

to Spain—whether he had shown himself 
so very noble then, or whether he had been 
loose and slippery. You knew what his 
brother was, but nothing about him.” 

“ Bht, my dear child, these were the facts, 
according to his own confession of them. 
It is a maxim of law, which I have heard at 
Petty Sessions—” 

“T don’t care that,” she answered, snap- 
ping her long, strong, tapering forefinger, 
“for the maxims of the laws, even of the 
Medes and Persians, which were the only 
laws worthy having, because even bribery 
could not change them. My plan is to judge 
people by their nature, in accordance with 
their acts and their characters and looks. 
And I say that the man who had proved 
himself thoroughly brave in a thousand per- 
ils could not have run away, could never 
have given the shameful order to run away, 
and would have sttick to the bridge of boats 
forever, till Spanish starvation made him 
drop between them.” 

“But suppose that was bribed, my 
dear, or had some other crooked motive. 
Something of the sort seemed to be implied 
in some side words, or—” 

“Uncle John, I am quite ashamed of you. 
A man who saved your life, and stood to be 
shot at as well as even you could do!” 

“Well, it is mean, shabby, low, and nasty 
of my mind to be crossed with such vile 
ideas. And it never could have happened 
to me but for the quantity of the world that 
I have seen.” 


— 


CHAPTER XLI. 
DULY EXECUTED. 


AT this very time there was going on in 
London that sad but inevitable work of na- 
ture, the death of an old and once powerful 
man. A breath of great heat had gone into 
the town, crossing the Thames from light- 
soiled hills and commons where fern and 
furze were dead with fire. Great heat and 
great cold, especially the latter, have to re- 
peat their onset long before they get into 
those brick and stone bowels; but once let 
them get in, and they have their revenge. 
There are forests that no brief storm can 
enter. “The still mass of air within them 
walls out momentary impact; but when it 
once yields to persistent pressure, the fury 
of the baffled wind is greater than on the 
open plains outside. So now, in this great 
September heat, London was a living fur- 
nace. Mrs. Giblets and her daughter Mary, 
accustomed to fine country air, and even 


| Mr. and Mrs. Snacks and baby Snacks, lay 


prostrate. 

At the great house within the old ivied 
walls a special batch of hot air settled down, 
so that the crusty bricks were like a baker's, 
the windows like oven doors, the grass-plots 
cracked as wide as a frog-jump, and the elms 
crisped off, with leaves as brown as the wares 
of a London greengrocer. The people in- 
side, with the usual urban wisdom, threw all 
the windows open, thus sucking in (to cool 
themselves) air thirty degrees hotter than 
that of the honse. So that the big house, 
which might have stood a siege of a week’s 
heat with the port-holes down, was as hot 
in a day as the heat outside. . 

When this had gone on for three days, 
with a blazing sun, and hazy nights that 
nursed the sun’s work till he came back, 
when every slate was like a fire-tile, and ev- 
ery window-sill a hearth-stone, and an egg 
might reasonably have been roasted on the 
wood-work of the frames, it happened that 
the last room in the house that contained 
any cool air lost it. This was the largest 
room of all, the ball-room of the younger 
days, now made into two by a great black 
screen, for the sick lord to sit and to sleep 
in. The door, a double one, with heavy 
purple hangings, faced the head of the broad 
old staircase, which was made of chestnut- 
wood, with steps of only two-inch rise; for 
the ancestors of our present builders consid- 
ered ladies’ ankles and their lovers’ tight- 
ened knees. | 

Now, in the depth of this hot dark night, 
when the doors were thrown open, with a 
needless weight to stop them, and not even 
a window-blind had the life to rustle, at the 
head of the stairs, a loud voice cried, “ Lew- 
is! Lewis! my son Lewis!” 

The deep hollow sound, and the loneliness 
of it, frightened every weltering heart at 
first; and they whispered in the darkness, 
“Tt is no concern of mine.” But the house- 
keeper, Mrs. Tubbs, to set a good example, 


ordered back her trembles, and came out, 
She was dressed very nicely—as she always 
liked to be—and had not even put her 
night-cap on, for bed was the hottest place 
of all, she said, but was dozing in a stamp-. 
ed leather chair, and dreaming, in her chintz 
“pegnor,” of the absent Captain Tubbs. 
With as little fear as she could manage, 
this brave woman stole to the foot of the 
main staircase, by the light of the night- 
lamp burning in the hall. At the head of 
the stairs she beheld a gaunt figure wrapped 
in a blue silk dressing-gown, standing be- 
tween two white marble statuettes. The 
effigies were of two boys, young boys; and 
the dying father, who had lost them both, 
was come to spend his last minutes there. 
The weak breath of his end was nigh; but 
his voice was clear, and his mind as keen as 
in days of noblest arrogance. In the shad- 
ow of the images he spread one withered 
hand to either, and lamented. 

“One, through wild indulgence, gone; and 
one, through savage tyranny! Is there any 
one faithful tome? How can I expect it?” 
Then he called, with the pain of great wrong 
in his heart: “Lewis! Lewis! my son Lewis! 
If I could see you before I die!” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Tubbs (who was growing 
rather stout, from dining every Sunday with 
her dear friend Mrs. Snacks) was working 
her way up the big staircase; for his lord- 
ship’s despair of any loyalty had touched 
her, as well as the sadness—so she told the 
undertaker—“ of him having two himages of 
boys, not grown into any breeches yet ; when 
he might have had two live officers, with as 
much gold-lace as a footman, if it hadn’t 
been for his own wickedness.” Being a wo- 
man, she forgot every bit of his wickedness 
now, in his wretchedness. 

“My lord,” she said, approaching very 
carefully, because of the shadows, and of his 
condition, “ you were asking for some one 
faithful to you. I have always been that, 
and have always borne the highest possible 
character for honesty, integrity, industry, 
high principle, combined with an eagerness 
to oblige—” 

“Then oblige me by holding your tongue. 
Oh, Tubbs! Of course itis Tubbs. Tubbs, 
come in here.” 

“Your lordship looks very ill indeed,” ob- 
served the lady, entering the large room, 
with some fear—for a pair of wax candles 
were but timid ghostsof light. ‘ Let me put 
on my bonnet, my lord—I have no fear—and 
run for Sir Jobn this moment.” 

“No, Tubbs; Sir John can do me no more 
good, norharm. Thanks to the fish-monger, 
I am dying. He sent noice. It was Gas-. 
ton’s place to see to it. He bribed him not 
to send it; I am quite sure of that. For he 
heard Sir John say that heat would kill me. 
But I will floor him yet, if he will only keep 
away. Where is he? Does he know that 
Iam up and moving? He generally sticks 
to me as tight as any horse-leech.” 

“ He must have heard your lordship’s call; 
but you know what Mr. Gaston is in a thun- 
der-storm. And though I have not heard 
thunder yet, I saw a bright flash of light- 
ning, just before your lordship shouted.” 
Even as she spoke a pale blue current flick- 
ered through the gloomy room. 

“TI did not call. Iwas talking to myself. 
Lightning again! If it would only last for 
two hours, I would fight off death.” 

Mrs. Tubbs started; for the flash was 
much nearer, and a long peal of thunder 
rumbled through the house. “That will 
drive him into the coal-cellar,” she said; 
“he has no fear of God, or of Satan; but he 
can’t abide a thunder-storm.” 

The old man, trembling (not with fear, 
but weakness), went to the great coved 
window facing to the southeast, whence the — 
tempest was approaching. “The curtains 
are too heavy; draw them back, that I may 
see the night.” Following his steps and or- 
der, the housekeeper drew the hangings 
back; but of the night there was nothing 
to be seen except black distance. Then 
there came a lifting flash that showed St. 
Paul’s and the two shot towers—a far-away 
flash upon the Kentish hills. 

_ “Gaston is a coward,” said the earl, as he 

fell into a chair and wiped his forehead ; 
“the storm is twenty miles away as yet. 
Tubbs, are you afraid of summer light- 
ning ?” 

“Not I, my lord. In the very worst of 
weather, I feels myself under the hand of 
the Lord. Mr. Gaston, you know, has been 
struck by lightning; and a burnt child—” 

“Tubbs, you shall have athousand pounds 
if you fetch me a lawyer while I sit here 
alive. Give me my elixir first. Double 
quantity—all in the bottle. When the cold 
comes, after the storm, I shall die.” 

As the housekeeper hurried down the 
stairs she peeped into Mr. Gaston’s room, 
which commanded the approach to the old 
earl’s quarters, as well as a general survey 
of the basement. The red-faced man was 
not there; he had fled to the cellarage, un- 
der the pantries and kitchen, as the surest 


| refuge from the storm. Mrs. Tubbs turned 
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her nose up, for she hated that man, if pos- 


sible, more than she feared him; and then, 
with feminine insolence, she took his best 


umbrella from the stand, and quitted the | 


premises by the little door where poor Mrs. 
Snacks had been so unwell. , 

There was no rain yet; but flips of re- 
flected lightning, here, there, and every- 
where, shone upon the roadway, or flicker- 
ed at the corner, or flitted behind some big 
tree or black house. Mrs. Tubbs went on 
bravely; of all the works of the Lord she 
feared man only, finding him to be the only 
bad one. She said this to herself, to make 
the best of things—because there were no 
men about, but plenty of the higher works 
of Providence—as she hastened toward 


“ Amalgamation Villa,” the hospitable abode 


of Mr. Snacks. 

That gentleman was up, and wide-awake, 
carefully conning share liste—for the wea- 
ther was never too hot for that—and ‘as 


soon as he had heard the tale he Went for | 


his hat, a writing-case, and a double-bar- 
relled pistol, which he loaded and pocketed 
without the knowledge of the ladies. “Now, 


the red-faced man,” he said 
to 


will than Ican. Ha! here comes 


. Tubbs as they set forth together. 
“No lawyer.in the land can draw a better 
rain, 
and in earnest too! Take my arm, madam; 


‘I will keep you dry.” 


The old house was shaken to its deep 
foundations by the din of rolling thunder, 


and the long windows glared with the fire 


of the skies; but the old earl was sitting 
with the leaded lattice open, cherishing the 
last breath of above-ground air. The but- 


Jer of the house, a very timid old depend- 


ent, had been sent up by the housekeeper 
before she hurried forth. He was standing 
by the curtain now, overcome with want of 
courage, flinching from the lightning and 
the tempest roar outside; flinching even 
worse from that which he must soon look 
straight at—the growth of death before 
him—and still, from habit, peering toward 
the staircase door in fleshly dread of his 
bugbear, Mr. Gaston. 

“Here I am, my lord,” said Mr. Snacks, 


advancing boldly, “grieved to hear how 


much your lordship has suffered from the 
recent heat. At last the change has come, 
and I hope it will benefit your lordship.” 

“That is no concern of yours. You are 
here to draw my will. To what firm do you 
belong ?” 

“The long-established fi 
of Snacks, Giblets, Tuc 
senior partner, Willi 
your service.” 

_ “Tf you were not respectable,” said the 
earl, with his old keen look revived—for he 
did not like the style of man—“ Tubbs would 
not have called youin. Andif you can draw 


your lordship, 
Co. Iam the 
Snacks, entirely at 


a valid will, it does not matter who you are. | 


Now put into legal form what I tell you. 


“TI, Earl Delapole’—describing me aright— 


‘leave all that I have to dispose of to my 
only surviving son, Lewis Arthur, now Vis- 
count Pole, for his absolute use, and I ap- 
point him my sole executor, if he be surviv- 
ing. But if he be dead,I leave all the above 
to his children, if any; and if none, to the 
right heirs of my lands and titles, appoint- 
ing in that case as my executor Mr. Thomas 
Latimer, of the firm of Latimer & Emblin, 
who have long been my solicitors. For 
legacies, I leave £1000 to Mrs. Tubbs, my 
housekeeper; to each of my domestic serv- 
ants, £50; and to my agent, George Gaston, 
the pair of felt slippers which he stole from. 
me to come skulking about my door at night.’ 


- Be sure you put that in. Tell me when you 


are ready.” 


Entering into the spirit of the man—hot. 
_ and imperious to the last—Snacks, with his 


writing materials ready, called for a large 


supply of candles; for the play of light- 


ning round the house and across the open 
windows dimmed, and sometimes seemed to 
quench, the pale and feeble light inside. 
Then, with a good many amplifications and 
fine sweep of verbiage, in the manner of 
the most accomplished lawyer—who after 
slaying his slain three times drags him nine 
times round the walls—Mr. Snacks dis- 
charged his meaning, and comparatively 
that of the testator “also. “There is no 
time to waste in words; put it anyhow,” 
said the earl, who knew much more of law 
than his new lawyer. “I have little to dis- 
pose of. The land is all secured. The chief 
thing is about executor. Gaston was that; 
but he won’t be now. I feel better. It has 
done me good to discharge this bit of busi- 
ness. Snacks, you shall have fifty guineas 
—thongh you are no lawyer, any more than 
I am, and I remember something about you 
now—when you bring me a receipt for this 
concern from Latimer & Emblin. They 
are to keep it dark, you know—not to write 
to me about it—only to see that it is valid, 
aud give you a private receipt for it. Now 
let us have the witnesses. Tubbs is no 
good; Tnbbs is a fat legatee—no allusion 
to your figure, loyal Tubbs. I am not going 
to die yet; don’t you think it. I love the 


lightning ; it has set me free. Be off, all of 
you, as soon as this is done with. I shall 
go to sleep exactly asI am. Give the devil 
legal notice that I don’t intend to die.” 

His lordship was right. After duly exe- 
cuting this last will and testament, he turn- 
ed over in his chair, and his mind was so 
relieved that he enjoyed a bowl of ox-tail 
soup next morning. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


THE TRANSPLANTATION O 
BONE. 


THE engrafting of flesh is a surgical feat 
which has been frequently accomplished 


_with success; but the first-known instance 


of transplanting a piece of bone from one 
living person to another was announced 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Society of 
England. In 1878,a young child was ad- 
mitted into the Glasgow Infirmary with ne- 
crosis, or mortification of the right humerus, 
or bone of the upper arm. The mortified 
part was removed from the bone, but even 
after fifteen months no fresh bone had grown 
to fill up the gap. This extended to two- 
thirds of the entire shaft, and it became ne- 
cessary to try and transplant a piece of alien 
bone into the place. On three several oc- 
casions portions of living bone were trans- 
planted into the child’s arm, the pieces be- 
ing obtained from osseous wedges which had 
to be excised from the healthy bones of oth- 
er patients. The pieces were divided into 
many small fragments before being applied, 
and in course of time they united together 
into a solid rod, thereby converting a help- 
less arm into a useful one. The operation 
is of great importance as demonstrating that 
a piece of transplanted bone is capable of 
living and growing on another system, to 
the benefit of the latter. ) 


THE TENEMENT-HOUSE 
CALAMITY, . 
THE sudden collapse of two old tenement- 


houses in this city a few days ago is a shock- 
ing illustration of the ignorance of builders, 


the inhumanity of some landlords, and the } 


utter imbecility of the department whose 
business it is to protect the community 
against the possibility of such calamities. 
To most people it would seem that the 
best thing to have done with a building 
half a century old, or more, resting on 


crumbling foundations laid in wet “made | 


ground,” and carried up on rotten walls, 
was to pull it down, and substitute for it a 
structure that was not likely to tumble into 
the street one day and bury its living in- 
mates beneath its ruins. But the owners 
thought differently. Two years ago, in- 
stead of levelling it to the ground, or 
strengthening it as it then stood, they set 
about to “fix it up.” The blundering stu- 
pidity with which this was done is almost 
incredible. The rickety concern could hard- 
ly stand as it-was. It already staggered, so 
to speak, under the load it bore, and they 
undertook to “ fix” it by giving it still more 
to carry. The corner building at the time 
referred to had a peaked roof, and was three 
stories high. The builder changed it into 
a four-story flat-roofed house. It is said 
that in making the alterations serious mis- 
takes were made. 
the houses, which was twelve inches thick at 
the basement and eight inches thick on the 
upper floor, was strained and overweighted 
by the insertion of beams and the building 
of an additional floor, while a partition was 
taken away to make the bar-room larger, 
so that the beams of the second floor no 
longer rested on it, and oscillated whenever 
an elevated railroad train passed, thus weak- 
ening their hold in the walls. These risks 
were not warranted by the materials used 
in erecting the house fifty years ago. The 
wood-work was not first-class, and the bricks 
were laid in mortar which was as friable 
as brown sugar. Additional risk was in- 
curred when, in re-arranging the saloon, 
heavy iron girders were put Over the win- 
dows in Grand Street and South Fifth Ave- 
nue. An eight-inch iron column was placed 
in front of the entrance to the liquor store, 
which ran diagonally across the northwest 
corner of the store. On this column, for 
several days immediately prior to the acci- 
dent, the whole weight of the building is 
said to have rested. 

Strange to say, the Building Department, 
after a careful (?) inspection of the pre- 
mises, gave the necessary permission to do 
the blundering work, the inspector declaring 
in his report that the building was “in a 
good and safe condition to be altered and 
enlarged in the manner proposed.” 

Two months ago the occupants of the 
house remarked that something was wrong. 
When trains passed on the elevated rail- 


road, or heavy wagons went along Grand | 


Street or South Fifth Avenue, it vibrated to 


an extraordinary degree. Furniture got out 
of place, articles left on tables fell from 


The party-wall between | 


them, window-casings bulged, and doors 
could not be closed or opened. Six weeks 
ago, at night, several persons in the houses 
were startled by a crack and a jar, and dis- 
covered a yawning rent in the party-wall. 
One of the tenants spoke to his landlord, 
and insisted that a complaint be made to 
the proper authorities, and that the build- 
ings should be repaired. The landlord says 
he complained to the Building Department, 
but that nothing wasdone. A second com- 
plaint brought an inspector, who examined 
thd Buildings, and reported them both un- 

Why the owners or the authorities 
did not at once order the tenants out, nobody 
can tell. But the coroner’s jury, if it does 
its duty, is very likely to ask the question, 
and to insist upon an answer. | 


» .WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


THE question whether ould be sold by 
number or by weight has been under discussion 
in Paris. All of the usual arguments in favor 
of either method have been put forth. Men of 
mathematical and statistical proclivities have been 
at work on the problem, and have learned that 
eggs laid by the more generous fowls, such as 
Black Spanish, Houdans, and Creve-Cceurs, aver- 
age seven to a pound, while Hamburgs and some 
other varieties lay eggs so small that nine or ten 
are required to tip the pound weight. It has not 
occurred to any ingenious Frenchman that, in 
view of the varying thickness of the shells, a 
more equitable method than either of those under 
discussion would be to open the eggs, and sell 
them at so much a quart for solid meats, as oys- 
ters are sold. 


Henry Johnson, a colored man in Sumter Coun- 
ty, South Carolina, procured from a conjurer a 
charmed bullet, and shot John Davis, with whose 
wife he was in love. 
thus protected from punishment, but to his sur- 
prise and that of the n spectators in the 
court-room, he was found guilty of murder, and 
sentenced to be hanged. He still expects to 
escape the gallows, however, and his belief is 
strengthened by the fact that while his trial was 
going on two of the jurors were suddenly taken 
sick, and had to be replaced by others, and that 
within three hours after he was sentenced, the 
sheriff, a robust man in the prime of life, dropped 
dead. 


The pen with which President Garfield wrote 
his last letter to his aged mother is in the posses- 
sion of White House Steward Crump, who was a 
faithful attendant at the President’s bedside until 
he was prostrated with malaria. 


A man entered the dining-room of a hotel in, 
Deming, New Mexico, rapped a guest over the head 
with the butt of his revolver to secure attention, 
and announced that he was “looking for some- 
body on the shoot.” He found a person who an- 
swered to that description, and the ruffian was 
carried out with a bullet in his head. 


A “boy preacher” has been tried before a West- 
ern Conference on several grave charges, among 
them swearing, drunkenness, lying, smoking, and 
“claiming to be a Republican when he was a Dem- 
ocrat.” e last-named offense shows that he 
was not wholly callous as to what others might 
think of him. 


A colored gallant who eloped from Richmond, 
Virginia, with the daughter of William Brown, 
will be surprised, perhaps, when he reads the de- 
scription of his bride by one who should know. 


He thought that he was. 


In an advertisement offering five dollars for her 
arrest her father describes the young woman as 
being “of a dark gingerbread-color, with a bushy 
head of hair and full eyebrows.” Love may be 
blind, but the injured parent has no doubts as to 
the accuracy of his vision. 


The Baron Haymerle, the Austro-Hungarian 
Premier, whose death occurred not long ago, died 
literally of a broken heart. The autopsy dis- 
closed a rent more than an inch long in that or- 
gan. European physicians regard the case as 

t. 


one of extraordinary interes 


A wax figure of Guiteau has been placed in 
Madame Tussaud’s “ chamber of horrors.” This 
is a fate that even the most vengeful of the 
writers of postal cards te the assassin had not 
invoked upon him. 


An English newspaper has exclusive informa- 
tion to the effect that an agent has been sent 
from Ireland to gather potato-bugs in Colorado, 
to be let loose in the fields of England. 


In order to stop a panic in his church, a clergy- 
man in Bradford, Pennsylvania, led off in a hymn 
at the top of his voice. His singing was so un- 
musical that the congregation believed that he 
had become terrified beyond control, and the panic 
increased in violence. 


Mr. Harlan, the mulatto who ran for the Ohio 
Legislature in a Republican district, and was de-— 
feated, visited President Arthur after the elec- 
tion. In the course of his call he remarked that 
he was “a half-breed, but not in politics.” 


The French soldiers in. Tunis were presented 
with little plates of metal on which their names 
were engraved, to be fastened to strings worn 
around their necks. The soldiers were told that 
these tags would enable the survivors to identify 
the bodies of those who should fall in battle. It . 
is not difficult to think of an occasion more cheer- 
ful than these presentations must have been. 


The will of Gerhart Bechtel, who died some 
time ago in Berks County, Pennsylvania, contains | 
this provision: “‘ And I further disinherit and pro- - 
hibit from participation in the distribution of my 
estate such of my male descendants as persist in 
wearing mustaches.” 


It % told of a veteran horse-trader that when 
he weht to sell the carcass of one of his unfor- 
tunate purchases to a soap-fat. man, he not only 
felt compelled to speak at length concerning the 
kind disposition of the animal, but knowingly 
stated the age of the horse to be some five or six 
years less than it actually was. 


Early in October a prominent newspaper ad- 
vertising agent. whose head-quarters are in Con- 
necticut received a cable dispatch from his corre- 
spondent in London asking him to procure a 
copy of an advertisement that had been sent to a 
New York paper, to secure its publication as 
“reading matter” in all the papers of standing 
published south of Philadelphia, and to charge 
the expense to his account. The advertisement 
was an ingeniously worded attempt to “bull” 


. Confederate bonds. The instructions were car- 


ried out, and the costs of correspondence by ca- 
ble and of advertising were not a small item. 
The gentleman who attended to the advertising 
in this country knows nothing further about the 
London scheme; but it is evident that the per- - 
sons for whom his correspondent was acting must 
have spent some time collecting Confederate . 
bonds, in order to have held enough of them to 
warrant the outlay in running the price up to the 
point at which they could profitably “ unload.” 


Ye < 


THE FONTAINE LOCOMOTIVE. — 


THIs locomotive, a companion to which 
has been in use for some time on the Cana- 
dian Southern Railway, presents some novel 
features of construction. It has two sets 
of driving-wheels, one resting upon the oth- 
er as shown in our illustration. The larger 
driving-wheels are secured to an elevated 
axle above the boiler, running in boxes sup- 
ported by a strongly braced frame. These 
wheels do not touch the rails, but have a 
firm frictional contact with the under set. 
The motion communicated to the upper 
wheels is transmitted to the lower ones 
by means of friction only. The lower 
wheels are constructed with two treads, the 
periphery resting upon the rails. The oth- 
er and smaller tread supports the upper 
wheels, which are of somewhat greater di- 
ameter. 

The inventors of this locomotive, which 
was constructed at the Grant Locomotive- 
Works, at Paterson, New Jersey, claim that 
it is capable of attaining a speed of ninety 
miles an hour; but, after trial on the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad, experts declare that the 
damage to the tracks is greater than the 
economy in time, and that while upon a 
perfectly straight road the locomotive might 
make a splendid performance, it is not adapt- 
ed to contending with the difficulties pre- 
sented by heavy grades and sharp curves. 
An officer of the Pennsylvania road says of 
it: “Now, for instance, we take an engine 
of the kind known as ‘long-legged loco. No. 
10,’ hitch on ten cars, and start her off. 
Away she goes, swinging around curves and 
climbing mountain-sides, and giving the 
speed that the builder calculated in his 
model. I doubt if the Fontaine engine 
could make any kind of time up a mountain- 
side with one car, and I should feel consid- 
erably alarmed in a swing around a curve 
behind the new machine. You can rest as- 
sured that such a style of engine will never 
be adopted on this road, and I do not think 
it will be wanted in the West, for it could 
not run against the heavy winds they have 
on roads out there.” | 
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CHAPTER XIV.—(Continued.) 
SEEING THE LIONS. 


HERBERT took him first to the office and 
introduced him to that magnate, who sat in 
commercial state, surrounded by speaking- 


tubes, and in communication with half a 


dozen telegraphs. The worthy knight se- 
cretly held his visitor in much the same 
light as Dr. Johnson would have regard- 
ed a dancing-master, but it was curious to 
see how a few well-chosen words and hon- 
eyed sentences soon won his favor: he liked 
his flattery in slabs, and Mr. Roden laid it on 
with a trowel. The knight was studiously 
courteous to his partner’s guest and rela- 
tive, but if the task of conciliation had de- 
volved upon him, he would certainly not 
have acquitted himself with such dexterity 
as his companion. If war had chanced to 
have been declared between them, what 


- very different things they would have said 


of one another! But the fact is that men 
of shallow feelings and no convictions get 
on together in the path of life (so long as it. 
doesn’t come to jostling) far more agreeably 
than their betters. i 

“A well-informed and intelligent man,” 
was Sir Peter’s verdict on his visitor, as he 
left the room, to visit those works which in 
his eyes, he said, had always been “the 
archetype of England’s commercial great- 
ness.” 

Mr. Roden’s admiration for the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Fibbert & Lyster was not, 
however, unmixed with awe; he had a 
wholesome dread of cogs and wheels, and 
was exceedingly afraid of being caught in 
the machinery. At the very first start, in- 
deed, his prudence was nearly the death of 
him, for in placing a safe distance between 
himself and the “cotton opener,” he backed 
on to the “scutching machine,” and ‘was 


' within an ace of being disposed of (in small 


pieces) as “ refuse material.” 

From that moment, as Herbert afterward 
remarked with some humor, the keenest ap- 
prehension seemed to possess him lest the 
termination of his earthly career should be 
“to be reeled off into the finest cotton 
thread, and sold for 1000 yards of it, when 
in truth he only made 500.” When his guide 
observed, “We are now going into the card- 
room,” he brightened up a little, under the 
impression, perhaps, that he was at last to 
see something familiar; but the room, I need 
not say, was not such as he expected, and 
(except that it had “flats” in it) by no 
means reproduced the apartment of the 


_ 8ame name at the Ranunculus. 


In one portion of the machinery, how- 
ever, Mr. Roden seemed to take particular 
iuterest—the “throstle frame.” It may have 
been that some poetical association with 
the songster of the wood attracted him to 
it, but at all events he tarried there for some 
minutes watching the bobbins and those 
who ministered to their needs. On the con- 
clusion of their visit of inspection, they 
chanced to meet Percy, to whom Mr. Roden 
Was most gracioiis and effusive. It gave 
him the most unfeigned pleasure, he said, to 
meet the future husband of his beloved 
niéce; not only congratulated him on that 
event, but ventured to congratulate himself 
upon the prospect of becoming connected, 
however indirectly, with the great house of 
Fibbert. And Percy answered him, with the 
least curve of his lip, in the same high strain, 
while Herbert stood by biting his lips and 
wishing the ground to open. Nor were his 
embarrassments at an end when that inter- 
view was over, for as they went out togeth- 
er they came upon Gerald, with whom Mr. 
Roden atfably entered into conversation 
about his duties, though, as Gerald’s time 
was mostly passed in evading them, he could 
hardly be expected to be enthusiastic on the 
topic, and. indeed showed his indifference 
to it very clearly. 

“To me,” said Mr. Roden, “I confess ev- 
erything has been intensely interesting ; 
and, by-the-bye, what an uncommonly pret- 
ty girl was attendin® to that throstle frame 
of yours!” 

“It isn’t my throstle frame,” said Gerald, 
turning very red. 

“ Nay, I only say ‘ yours’ because Herbert 
told me it was included in your department. 
The young woman I speak of seems wonder- 
fully dexterons with her fingers, but so, in- 
deed, were all of them; what struck me in 
her case was her singular beauty and her 
delicacy. It occurred to me—not of course 
that it’s my business—that she ought not to 
be staring about so much.” 

“TI don’t know, I am sure,” said Gerald, 
picking some refuse from the floor with elab- 


orate care, as if it had been a drawihg-room 
carpet. “We employ so many hands that 
we don’t know one from the other.” 

As Mr. Roden and his cicerone returned 
home, the former returned to this subject. 

‘One has heard of the want of sympathy 
between employers and employed in the 
manufacturing districts,” he said, “so differ- 
ent from the charming feudal feeling still 
to be found between landlords and tenants, 
but that Gerald should not know one ‘hand,’ 
or rather one face, from another—and es- 
pecially such a very pretty one—eh, don’t 
it strike you as peculiar?” and Mr. Roden 
nudged his nephew with the handle of his 
umbrella in a very significant manner. 

““My dear sir,” said Herbert, “the condi- 
tions of life are so different here to what 
they are in the south. A man doesn’t re- 
spect his employers less because he doesn’t 
touch his hat to him, or call him ‘sir.’ Our 

ple are more independent.” 

“Tut! tut! you are fencing with me. I 
suppose it is not in nature that a young man 
should not so much as inquire the name of 
a pretty girl with whom he is brought into 
daily contact, however distant. Come, now, 
I’ll bet a shilling you know the name of 
that girl yourself.” 

“Well, as it happens,” said Herbert, with 
as indifferent a tone as he could assume, 
I do.” 


et Master Gerald, in whose de- 
partment @e works, bas never acquired that 
There is an absence of cnri- 
osity abouft\that young man which, if one 
was disposed to be uncharitable, one would 
say is rarely found associated with naive 
simplicity. The idea of his trying to hood- 
wink me!” added Mr. Roden, with indigna- 
tion, as though Justice herself had been sub- 
mitted to that indignity. ‘I have a deuced 
good mind to tell his father.” 

“Pray don’t, sir,” exclaimed Herbert, 
gravely; “my uncle Lyster has trouble 
enough upon his mind already.” 

“Ho! ho! there is a scandal, then, about 
this very young woman and Master Gerald, 
is there ?” 

“T am sorry to.say there is.” 

“Well, wells I will be as discreet as 
Memnon. But I acknowledge to sharing 
one passion with the gentler sex—that of 


curiosity. Whatis this interesting young | 


person’s name ?” 
“Her name is Rachel Warder.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
A DISSATISFIED GUEST. 


THE astuteness displayed by Mr. Roden in 
connection with the heroine of the throstle 
frame made a great impression on Herbert 
Newton. A certain simplicity a&’ regards 
social matters is generally found associated 
with scientific pursuits, and the manner in 
which the man of the world’s suspicions had 
been excited, and the rapidity with which 
he had come to his conclusions, had seemed 
to the young fellow almost miraculous. 
Though fully aware in his own case of the 
great results of exclusive application to one 
or two subjects, he did not understand that 
scandal and intrigue could be themselves 
objects of study, and that the idler—with- 
in certain narrow limits—can be a maste1 
craftsman as well as another. 

As a rule, Mr. Roden was so wrapped up 
in his own affairs that his thoughts never 
strayed beyond them, but when they did so, 
the faults and follies of his fellow-sinners 
not seldom revealed themselves to him. 
Nor was this accomplished by any excep- 
tional sagacity on his own part, since he al- 
ways took their existence for granted, and, 
like a man who is given to prophecy. it ne- 
cessarily happened that: he was occasionally 
correct. As he had fratikly confessed, he 
was also curious—a male gossip—and, like 
an Italian greyhound which has started a 
rabbit, having hit upon Master Gerald’s de- 
linquency, he felt that that sort of sport 
was his mission, and kept his ears pricked 
and his eyes open. 

The afternoon was dedicated to a visit to 


the Fibbert Museum, to which Sir Peter him- 


self*had volunteered to act as his guide. It 
was really a handsome building, the erec- 
tion of which had doubtless cost a vast deal 
of money, but, like all similar institutions, a 
little of its contents went a great way with 
the Amateur. There were specimens of the 
geological strata in the neighborhood of 
Stokeville, specimens of its flora in wax 
(looking more beautiful than real life, and 
a much better color), specimens of its manu- 


factures in all stages—enough to make your 
head go round. But the great attraction, | 


as it seemed, to the visitor (as they un- 
doubtedly were to his cicerone) were the 
various effigies in marble, in plaster of Paris, 


in terra cotta, and on canvas, of the founder 


himself. In each of these Mr. Roden recog- 
nized something characteristic of the genius 
and energy of the original, while Sir Peter 
smiled and purred his “ Do you really think 
so’s?” and “So I’ve heard it said’s,” in a man- 


ner that would have charmed a cynic, and 
sent a humorous observer of human nature 
into fits. Unhappily there were no observ- 
ers of any kind except the custodian, who 


lived in a glass box at the entrance, and 


passed his time, like a squirrel in a cage, in 
cracking nuts. The issuing of umbrella 
tickets, which was his raison détre, was a 
sinecure office. The inhabitants of Stoke- 
ville had all seen the Museum, and none of 
them had ever come twice. The bedstead 
in which the founder had been born, the 
model of the cottage in which he had passed 
his boyhood, his first letter, and a copy of 
the certificate of his knighthood, each in its 
turn aroused Mr. Roden’s admiration to its 
highest pitch, and when Sir Peter, at part- 
ing, observed, with a generous warmth, “I 
shall look forward to seeing you at dinner 
to-night, Mr. Roden, with the greatest plea- 
sure,” he meant it. On the other hand, 
when Mr. Roden, on finding himself well 
round the first corner, took out his handker- 
chief, wiped his forehead, and exclaimed, in 
accents of intense relief, “Thank Heaven 
it’s over!” he meant that too. 

At the Hall, Sir Peter’s hospitality, which 
was of the imperial kind, delighted him: 
from the turtle soup to the pine-apple every- 
thing was strictly in accordance. with his 
views of the fitness of things, while his 
host’s apology, from the shortness of the Ho- 
tice of his coming, for not having the mag- 
nates of the county to meet him, was the 
more graciously accepted since the doctor 
and solicitor, who supplied the void, gave 


him the opportanity of dispensing patron-. 


age. He had never perhaps been more like 
himself—that is tossay, more thoroughly ar- 
tificial and affectedly demonstrative—than 
throughout the banquet; his deference to 
Sir Peter, his devotion to Miss Mildred, his 
geniality to Percy, his affability to Mr. Old- 


castle and Dr. Dickson, were perfect in thei¥s, 


way; if he had been alone with each mem- 
ber of the company, he would doubtless have 
made a great success, but as it was, the sense 
of contrast rather marred the effect. The 
general impression, in short, which Mr. Ro- 
den produced at the dinner party, save on 
the host himself, was that he was a consum- 
mate humbug—a phrase which, curiously 
enough, is applied to one who fails in his 
attempt to gammon. After dinner he had 
the misfortune to lose the good opinion even 
of Sir Peter.. Any host; who knew Mr. Ro- 
den’s foible for art would have put his stat- 
ues into the cellar, and turned his pictures 
with their faces to the wall, rather than 
have given him the chance of talking about 
them; but in an evil moment it was pro- 
posed that they should take coffee in the 
picture-gallery. Perhaps, after what he had 
suffered in the Museum that afternoon, Mr. 
Roden thought vhat it was his turn to play 
the oppressor; or perhaps (for there is no 
limit to human vanity in this direction) he 
really thought his views upon medizval art 
were worth hearing; but at all events he 
discoursed upon it, coffee-cup in hand, till 
his companions ‘were ready to drop. Poor 
Sir Peter had little guessed what he bar- 
gained for, or rather what was to be thrown 
into the bargain, when he invested in those 
Claudes. Praise of his property was not dis- 
pleasing to him, but criticism was quite an- 
other thing; and like the poet’s brook, shal- 
low but ceaseless, this critic “went on for- 
ever.” His host, as in duty bound, accom- 
panied him from picture to picture, and list- 
ened perforce, like the guest in Coleridge’s 
ballad, though even the “ancient mariner” 
was not so unmerciful as to discourse on 
art. At last,exasperated beyond endurance, 
the unhappy knight whispered, “ Hang him! 
stop him, Percy,” to his nephew, behind his 


hand. 


Perhaps Mr. Roden, not so wrapped in 
the old masters as he appeared to be, may 
have caught a thread of this appeal, or, 
what is more likely, Percy’s half-smothered 
laugh which followed it may have reach- 
ed his ear; but certain it is he brought his 
lecture to an abrupt termination. So dash- 
ed were his spirits and so wounded his feel- 
ings by that unseemly exhibition of impa- 
tience in his audience that in the drawing- 
room, though crowded with the oldest and 
most hideous of china, he forbore to dilate 
upon its attractions. A sudden interest in 
the affairs and the state of health of his 
brother-in-law caused him apparently to 
give his chief attention to Dr. Dixon and 
Mr. Oldcastle, whose names, as he took care 
to inform them, though under the disguise, 
as it would appear, of Wickson and Newcas- 
tle, had long been familiar to him in the 
great metropolis. To Mildred, whom, how- 
ever, he seldom addressed, he was still de- 
monstratively polite, and assented entirely 
to all her sentiments and opinions: he had 
not been prepared, as,he frankly confessed 
to her, to find a young lady in Stokeville so 
eminently qualified to shine in London so- 
ciety as herself, and delicately hinted that 
in his opinion, though delightful in her way, 
his dearest niece was wanting in espiéglerie. 

“But you must remember, Mr. Roden, 


that Clare is just now in trouble,” said Mil- 
dred, apologetically, “and that you do not 
see her at her brightest.” 

' “She is in trouble on one hand,” he ad- 
mitted, softly, “but on the other she has 
reason to be in excellent spirits. The hap- 


. piness of her own future, linked as it is 


about to be with your charming cousin 
seems assured.” 
And here, though he put up his glass, in 
apparent admiration of a blue dragon on 
the étagére behind her, his eyes never left 
her face. 
“Indeed it seems so, Mr. Roden.” 


“You say ‘seems,’” he rejoined, appre- 


hensively, though nothing could have been 
more natural than the tone ofherreply. “Is 
there, then, any doubt upon that subject ?” 

“Oh dear no; I only said ‘seems’ because 
you did.” 

And though her voice was unmoved, and 
her fan waved to and fro to the same slow 
measure as before, he noticed that her foot 
was restless as that of a hound at quest, 

“They have known one another from 
children, I believe ?” 

“T believe so; that is, of course I know 
it,” she added, quickly; “they have been 
neighbors all their lives.” _ 

“To be sure; Mr. Percy Fibbert has al- 
ways resided with Sir Peter. A young man 
of charming manners, no doubt, but of 
whose taste in certain matters one may ven- 
ture to entertain a doubt”—and Mr. Roden 
smiled significantly, and laid his crush hat 
(without which he never went abroad at 
night) on the region of his heart. There 
had been compliments paid within Mildred’s 
range of reading whereat the heroines, their 
recipients, should by rights have been more 
frightened than flattered, but which she 
had taken, as they did, as matters of course; 
but Mr. Roden’s flattering speech alarmed 
her exceedingly, nor did any reply to it sug- 
gest itself to her, save an uncomfortable 
laugh. Ere its last titter had died away, 
the butler had announced Mr. Roden’s car- 
riage, and so extreme was her affright and 
confusion that it is hardly too much to say 
that Miss Mildred Fibbert would have pre- 
ferred it to have been that gentleman’s 
hearse. On the other hand, Mr. Roden did 
not even yet consider that the insult to his 
amour propre had been sufficiently avenged. 
The “ purse-proud knight and his insolent 
whipper - snapper of a nephew,” as be pri- 
vately described them, had wounded his 
vanity to the quick, and as, for the time at 
least, they were out of his reach, he had 
made Mildred their scapegoat and his vic- 
tim. With his natural curiosity already 
whetted by his discovery of Gerald’s weak- 
ness, and agog for new revelations of Stoke- 
ville life and manners, he had noticed, or 
fancied he noticed, a meaning glance or two 
interchanged between Percy and Mildred ; 
though the tongue can not be tamed, it can 
be trained, it was his experience, to deceive 
the ear, but the eye (which was, perhaps, 
his own excuse for a glass) can po man train 
to keep secrets. Moreover, unless his own 
eyes had deceived him, he had seen this 
vision in one of the drawing-room looking- 
glasses: a young woman, standing with her 
face to the company, and regarding them 
with a smile of the politest welcome, had 
put her hand, as if mechanically, behind 
her, and for one fleeting instant it had (by 
no means mechanically) been seized and 
pressed by another hand—that of her cous- 
in, who stood behind her. 

On his return to Oak Lodge Mr. Roden 
found his niece dutifully sitting up for him, 
and before retiring to rest he had quite a 
confidential little chat with her by the 
drawing-room fire. He spoke of her father, 
of her brother, and of Herbert as though, al- 

‘beit hitherto separated from him by malig- 
nant Destiny, they had now become indis- 
solubly connected with him, and then touch- 
ed on her own future and on Percy. 

“‘T can see for myself that he has charm- 
ing manners,” he said, “and from what I 
gather he is a universal favorite.” 

“He is generally very popular, very,” re- 
turned Clare, with a quick flush, “ but there 
are some persons by whom, unhappily, he is 
misread. One can not avert prejudice, or 
surmount it.” 

“Yes, yes; a prejudice is a difficult thing 
to overcome, no doubt; but, on the other 
hand, my dear, so is a penchant.” 

“IT don’t understand you, uncle,” said 
Clare, coldly, who believed that Mr. Roden, 
perhaps at the instance of her father, was 
about to advance some argument against 
her lover. “My love for Percy is no pen- 
chant.” : 

“Of course not. I was only wondering 
whether, being, as you say, so. popular, he 
may not have inspired a penchant difficult 
to get over in somebody else—in some other 
young lady.” : 

Clare drew herself up, and looked at her 
companion with an air so haughty that it 
was almost contemptuous. 

“That is really no affair of mine, uncle.” 

“Of course not, my dear,” said Mr. Roden, 
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who was occupied in cleaning his eyeglass— 


an industry to which he always turned in 


momentsofembarrassment. “Ionlythought 
| preferred to be spectators rather than par- 


| ticipants in the dance. Nor we-e more sub- 


I would just put you on your guard.” 
“Thank you, uncle.” 


Don’t mention it, my dear; no, if I were 


you, I would not mention it to any one, es- 
pecially, too, as I may have been mistaken. 


this is the only opportunity I may have of 


speaking to you alone, I thought it right to 
speak. You will think of your dear uncle, | 
when he’s gone, just now and then, I hope. — 


Good-night, my dear.” 


He had certainly given her something to— 
think of—if not of him, in connection with | 


him. For what he had said, which of course 


referred to Mildred, corroborated all her 


lover had told her. On the other hand, he 
had been far too wise to say anything to 
the detriment of Percy himself. He felt 
that having thus sowed the seed of suspi- 
cion, that young gentleman would, in the 
course of nature, presently come in for his 
share of the crop. 

Mr. Roden was not naturally malicious. 
If his sentiments in respect to Mr. Percy 
Fibbert that night had been put into words, 
they would have gone no further, perhaps, 
than, “I'll teach him to laugh behind my 
back when I am explaining my views, which 
are both interesting and instructive, upon 
the works of the old masters.” 

- But his vanity was such that to wound it 
had the same effect on him as an imputa- 
tion on a merchant’s credit or a soldier’s 


courage. 
[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


THE BALL AT THE CASINO. 


THE ball given on Monday evening, No- 
vember 7, to the French and German guests 
of the nation was a brilliant success. 
hosts were commissioners duly appointed 
by the Governor of the State, and comprised 
some of our best citizens, whospared nothing 
to give splendor to the scene, and to render 
the reception a fitting tribute to the fair and 
gallant visitors. The Casino was prepared 
for the festivities with very great taste, and 
the decorations, which were designed by Mr. 
CLARENCE EYTINGE, were graceful and bean- 
tiful. The stage was one mass of flowers 
and yerdure, in which bright-hued blossoms 
and spray-like ferns harmoniously blended, 
while. from between the branches bright 
mirrors reflected the glitter of the lamps. 
Above the proscenium was a golden shield 
bearing the name WASHINGTON in jewels, 
and surrounded by the American and French 
flags. The gallery walls on either side were 
hung with fluted blue silk, fastened in the 
centre with squares which were brightly 
gilded, and bore the dates 1781 and 1831. 
The gallery railing was also panelled in blue 
silk, with a white satin edging, and each 
panel displayed in silver letters the name of 
a distinguished warrior of the Revolution- 
ary war. Opposite to the name of WASH- 
INGTON was the name of LAFAYETTE, be- 
tween groups of French and American flags, 
among which the flag of the old French 
monarchy, white with golden lilies, was as 
conspicuous as it had been on the field of 
Yorktown. Next in pride of place were Ro- 
CHAMBEAU and DE GRAssk&, on each side of 
the proscenium. On the right-hand gallery 
were the names of CHASTELLUX, KNOX, and 
V1IOMENIL, and on the left. those of CHOISY, 
LINCOLN, and SAINT-SIMON. The names of 


VON STEUBEN and NELSON flanked the name | 
the character and movement of the birds 


of LAFAYETTE. The committee of arrange- 
ments wished it to be distinctly understood 
that the prominence given te the French 
names was necessitated by the fact that 
the French visitors were a delegation from 
the French government, and represented an 


army of allies, while the German visitors re- | 
presented merely the family of a distinguish- | 
er visited our coast-line in countless num- 
_ bers. 
steady but rapid flight revealed their iden- 


ed soldier in our own service. . 
The guests began to arrive about half past 

ten, and at eleven the orchestra struck up a 

march, to the strains of which the reception 


committee of ladies and gentlemen came | 


upon the stage, and the guests of the even- 
ing were escorted in and presented. At this 
moment the scene was one of great beauty. 
The elaborate and tasteful decorations of 
the hall, the bright uniforms, the splendid 
toilets, the flashing diamonds, the glittering 
lights, the perfume of flowers, the masses of 
greenery, and the animation of the throng 
formed a spectacle long to be remembered. 
. The ball was opened by a quadrille com- 
posed of Governor CORNELL and Madame 


OUTREY, the Hon. Jonn A. KinG and Ma- 
dame la Marquise de Rochambeau, Minister. | 
OUTREY and Mrs. Governor CORNELL, Gen- | 


eral BOULANGER and Mrs. JOHN JACOB As- 


TOR, Admiral HaLLIGON and Mrs. Judge | 


HORACE RvssELL, Marquis de Rochambeau 
and Mrs. F. C. BARLOW, Colonel Bossau and 
Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER, Colonel VoN STEU- 
BEN and Mrs. Colonel WILLIAM Jay, Count 
@’Ollone and Mrs. RHINELANDER STEWART, 
and M. Dk CorRcELLEs and Mrs. CORNELIUS 
VANDERBILT. Then dancing became gen- 


Only, as I am going away to-morrow, and | 


The | 


availed of to the broadest extent. 


eral, and was continued till a very late 
hour, while the promenade floor with its 
sofas and chairs accommodated those who 


stantial enjoyments overlooked. The sup- 
per-room was magnificently laid out, and 
the bill of fare would satisfy the greatest 
of epicures. 

The only invited guests were the Presi- 
dent of the United States (who declined the 
invitation on account of the recent death of 
his predecessor); the Governor of the State 
of New York and staff; the Mayor of the 
city of New York and staff; Major-General 
HANCOCK, United States Army, and staff; 
Rear-Admiral WYMAN, United States Navy; 
the French legation at Washington, and 
consular officers at New York; the German 
legation at Washington, and consular offi- 
cers at New York; the officers of the French 
men-of-war Magicienne and Dumont @ Ur- 
ville; ex-President ULYssEs S. GRANT; Ma- 
jor-General SHALER, N.G.S.N.Y., and staff; 
and the commanding officers of the special 
military escorts to the foreign guests. 


THE RACE FOR THE AMERICA 
C 


FORTUNE did not smile upon the attempt 
of the Canadian sloop yacht Atalanta to car- 
ry off the America Cup. In the first race, 
sailed on the 9th inst., she was so hopelessly 
beaten by the Mischief that it showed con- 
siderable courage and pluck on the part of 
her commander, Captain CUTHBERT, to court 
defeat on the following day by the same 
competitor. The Gracie, although not in the 
race, sailed over the course in company with 
other New York yachts, and, like the Mis- 
chief, showed that the Canadian yacht was 
not to be feared as a rival. Our illustration 
on page 772 shows the yachts on the way up 
from Sandy Hook on the day of the first 
race, the Atalanta well in the rear. 

The Canadian yacht is very sharp for- 
ward, and her nearly straight stem curves 
under the bowsprit in a graceful cut-water. 
But her sails are ill-fitting, and she is other- 
wise not in condition to sail with crack 
American yachts. Several Canadians who 
were ou the judges’ boat on the second day 
said that Captain CUTHBERT sailed these 
races against the advice of the most judi- 
cious member of the Bay of Quinte Yacht 
Club, and they were not surprised at the 
result. Captain CUTHBERT is, however, not 
disheartened, and says that he will see what 


he can do next spring when he gets his boat 


in better trim. The Atalanta will stay here 
all winter, and it is possible may issue an- 


other challenge. 


SHORE SHOOTING. 


Mr. Frost’s realistic and well-drawn car- 
toon is so thoroughly exact in the minutest 


technical details of shore shooting that those 
who have reminiscences of the sport as it 
formerly existed will feel a renewed regret 
that so attractive a pastime is fast becom- 
ing one of the lost pleasures of the sports- 
man’s life. 
the decoy, breech-loading shot-gun, and the 
destruction of the eggs of the nesting birds 


What with the introduction of 


for the albumen they contain, a few more 
years will render suipe-shooting a legend 


_of the past. 


In the central design of the page drawing 


are so admirably portrayéd as to mark them 
at once as “ black-breasted plover.” Those 
who recall how abundant was this variety 


of snipe but a few years since will be grate- 
ful for a clever pictorial representation of a 


bird now comparatively so seldom seen. 
A few years since, the black-breasted plov- 


They appeared in noble flocks, whose 


tity to the sportsman long before the mark- 
ings of their plumage were distinguishable 
to the keenest eye. As they swept by the 
decoys in dense close line, aud whirled head 
to the wind in answer to the gunner’s call, 
and huddled together as they prepared to 


alight, they presented to the experienced 


shot an opportunity for slaughter which was 
These 
great flocks of black-breasted plover have 
been swept out of existence. To-day we are 
content if a couple of veterans, the remnants 
of the great army which formerly twice year- 
ly visited our shores, are killed during a long 
day’s tedious waiting. 

The curlew, by reason of its more wary 
habits, is in some localities comparatively 
abundant. On the occasion of a smoky sou’- 
wester on any day after the Fourth of July, 
numerous large flocks of these birds may be 


' seen following the coast-line of our bays and 


sounds en route to their feeding-grounds in 
the States south of Maryland. 

During these journeys they do not alight 
to decoys, Lut :naintain a steady flight, one 


flock following in the rear of the other at 
unequal distances, on a well-defined and al- 
most unvarying course. Ifthe wind be very 
strong, they fly quite near the surface of the 
water; but so soon as they approach a point 
of land or meadow, they soar into the air 
two or three gunshots high. Their vision 
is wonderfully acute, and when their suspi- 
cions are aroused by any unaccustomed or 
not thoronghly well recognized olsject, they 
give it a wide berth, either to the right or 
the left. Upon passing the place of danger 
they drop back upon their original course, 
which they hold until some fresh danger 
causes them to temporarily abandon it. 

The “jack curlew” is the member of the 
curlew family which is the more common 
on our Northern coast. Their note or cry is 
@ peculiar one. It consists of a series of 
short whistles, which appear easy of imita- 
tion, but unless one be thoroughly accom- 
plished in the call, and attempt to entice by 
it a flock of these snipe, he will discover 
that the quick-eared birds have detected a 
false note. The mistake commonly made by 
the sportsman is in whistling too rapidly 
and frequently. One whois able to call the 
“jack curlew” is not often met with; but 
when one is thoroughly expert in the art, he 
alone may hope to kill a few of these birds 
on their flight. 

The willet, in his abiding confidence and 
guilelessness, is in vivid contrast with the 
curlew. Consequently he is no longer a fa- 
miliar visitor. The willet has certain pe- 
culiarities of habit which distinguish him 
from any other of the snipe family. His 
color and cry are markedly peculiar. The 
latter is one which no fellow can imitate. 
An approximate imitation, however, is suf- 
ficient to attract his attention, and when 
once he catches sight of the decoys, and 
pitches to them, he not infrequently hovers 
about until the last one of the flock is de- 
stroyed. The sorrowful cry of a wounded 
companion appears to arouse the keenest 
sympathy of his fellows, and they are so 
loath to forsake him that their own lives 
pay the penalty of their devotion. It is 
this well-known habit which has taught the 
tender and sensitive sportsman to preserve 
a wounded willet, and on the approach of a 
flock urge bim to utter his cry of terror and 
pain by pinching him on the wounded part. 

While almost all other varieties of the 
snipe pass our coast on their autumn flight 
coming from the northeast or east, the wil- 
let approaches from the west. As he is seen 
on Southern coasts in the early summer 
months, it is to be supposed that locality is 
his breeding ground. He reaches the North- 
ern coast somewhere abont the 15th of Au- 
gust. While he is seen on his flight to 
the east, but few are noticed as returning 
westward. It is possible that late in the 
season they may make a direct course for 
their winter-quarters, far out at sea, and 
avoid entirely the cqpast-line. 

Of the yellow-legged snipe there are two 
varieties, the large and the small. There is 
but little difference in the markings of their 
plumage, but the former is of double the 
size of the latter. .The large yellow-leg is 
a noble bird, and ‘was once during the au- 
tumn to be found in large numbers on all 
salt-marshes. He is, however, growing more 
rare year by year. --His note is easy of imi- 
tation, and he responds readily to it. More- 
over, he yields gently to' the fascination of 
the decoy ; consequently he will svon be num- 
bered among the “ lost sorts.” He is a long- 
legged bird, and very nimble in his move- 
ments when wing-tipped. Tothe sportsman 
incased in heavy boots he is frequently a 
source of much tribulation in his efforts to 
escape when so crippled. 

One of the great charms of snipe-shooting 
consisted in its being a sport which called 
one to the shore at a very early hour of the 
morning. Between daybreak and 9 a.m. 
were commonly the best hours of the day. 

The scene depicted in the drawing en- 
titled “Too much early rising” recalls an 
occasion on which Mr. J. Q. A. WARD, the 
sculptor, accompanied the writer. Westart- 
ed at nine o’clock at night for a meadow 
point on one of the Long Island bays. We 
reached our destination in a very small boat 
somewhere about 10 P.M. We then “turned 
in” to sleep until daybreak. “Turning in” 
consisted in sleeping side by side on the hard 
board bottom of a skiff not above three feet 
wide, with sand ballast bags for. pillows. 

Sardines are loosely packed compared with 
‘om compressed condition. To turn over 
was impossible ; even if it were, the mosqui- 
toes made sleep impossible. We “turned 
out” at daybreak, and put out the decoys, 
which being done we both immediately 
stretched ourselves upon the sand and fell 
into a slumber from which we did not 
awaken, notwithstanding the attacks of 
countless mosquitoes, until toward noon. 
Millions of snipe might in that time have 
hovered above our decoys, but nothing but 
satiety could aronse us from a state of som- 
nolence which was absolutely overpowering. 


GASTON Fay. 


THE BRAN DANCE AT THE 
APPLE SETTLEMENT. 
By SHERWOOD BONNER. 
“THEY’s mostly Apples in that settle- 
ment,” said Mr. Jack Officer. ‘“‘ When they 
has a blow-out, they kind o’ jines together, 
and makes the feathers fly. Lucky thing 


for preachers ’f they take 3 camp-meetin’ in . 


han’. They’ll have the mo’ners lively ’f 
they have to press every waggin an’ old 
mule in the Cumberland to git ’em_ thar. 
They pretty much rule things round here. 
’F one of ’em takes a fancy to a good-look- 
in’ girl, the other boys keep away—they 
are shooters, them Apples. Thiar’s a pow- 
erful lot of ’em. Old Grandpa Apple—him 
that started the settlement—is_ a-livin’ yet. 
He come over from Carliny some sixty years 
back, in a canopied waggin, with all he had, 
includin’ his gret-uncle, ready to light out 
fur Jordan, an’ a yaller dog—female, that’s 
motherell the best breed o’-pups on -the 
mountain. He had two blooded cows, an’ 
a stavin’ young woman for a wife; an’ calves 
anv’ children came ’s fast ’s he could house 
’em—faster too, I reckin, for they had to 
tent it one hot summer. The boys they 
growed up, an’ they married aroun’ the 
country, an’ somehow they’ve had lnck— 
big smart han’some families. An’ their 
childern is a-marryin’ an’ child-bearin’. So, 
you see, old Grandpa Apple he sees the fourth 
generation. An’I guess the Lord ain’t any 
pleaseder in surveyin’ the earth He has 
made than that old man in a-countin’ Apple 
noses. 

“They’re goin’ to have .a bran dance to- 
morrer over in the settlement. Ever seen a 
bran dance? ’TI’s a powerful nice enter- 
tainment. Better stop over an’ go ’long 
with me.” 


We “stopped over.” Starting the next . 


morning by earliest cock-crow, we reached 
the Apple Settlement, so exhilarated—ah! 
delicious air.of the Cumberland !—that we 
were ready to cut pigeon wings in a bran 
dance until the bran flew about our ears as 
dry as the dust of a powdered mumniy. | 
The scene was as animated as one of Ho- 
garth’s pictures. Horses, mules, ox-wagons, 
spring-carts, were huddled at the gate. Peo- 
ple were moving about under the trees with 
the fantastic gravity that hides inward joy. 
Half a dozen slim young fellows in blue 
calico shirts, opening to show their sun- 
burned throats, were masters of ceremonies. 
They shook our hands with serious cordial- 
ity, and nodded silently to Mr. Officer. They 
do not say much, these mountain people. 
How should they? .They might be early- 


langnage makers, for the few words they | 


know. Jack Officer was garrulous. But, as 


he said of himself, he was “ born with the . 


gab.” Besides, he read the Bible aud a 
weekly paper. 


Grandpa Apple was sitting under a tree: 


in the yard. 

“Looks like a peeled Apple, he does,” said 
Mr. Officer, facetiously. 

This startling simile was not inappropri- 
ate, the old man was so white and clean. 
His head was bare, and shone like the snow. 
A long white beard dropped from. his chin, 
and white overhanging eyebrows almost hid. 
his eyes. His face was white and wrinkled; 
as a yeasty tub of beer. His trousers and 
shirt were of white linsey, and he was fan- 
ning himself with a white turkey-tail fan. 
He would have served gloriously, backed 
up in @ Christmas window, as Santa Claus, 
or the Old Year. . | 

In the heart of a lovely grove Grandpa 
Apple had built his log-cabin. It was so 
comfortable-looking, so entirely the right 
sort of house to be set among those trees. 
The logs were sawed in two, and were worn 
to a rich polish; the spaces between were 
new chinked with white mortar. There 
were many rooms connected by little porch- 
es wide as foot-paths. Doors and windows 
were opened wide. The floors were bare, 
and freshly scrubbed. There were beds in 
every room, four red posters guarding fea- 
ther-beds of forty-goose power. Wood-cuts 
from newspapers and fashion magazines 
were gummed on the walls. Althea boughs 
were thrust into the cavernous depths of 
the wide fire-places, and in one room there 
was a wonderful screen made of hundreds 
of little pictures. 


The kitchen was the place to melt your. 


soul. A mass of coals that would have 
frightened Daniel glowed in the fire-place. 
A black p$t hung from a crane. Half a 
dozen Ovens were ranged ou the hearth, 
coals under and above them. From time 
to time the-oven lids were lifted with the 
burned end of a broom-handle, revealing 
six little pigs in various stages of brown- 
ness. The deities of this place were some- 
what wizened Apples, so to speak. They 
danced once; now they cooked. So passes 
the glory of mountain pinks. They looked 
warm, and a little anxious. But now and 
then they would plunge their heads into a 
basin of cool water, and come up, like Duffy 
after the third round, confident and smiling. 
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The women were nearly all assembled in 


the room witli the screen. They sat against 


the walls solemnly. They were dressed in 


clean bright calicoes, cut as low as the col- 
lar-bone. Some—vain, dressy creatures— 
wore broad flat crocheted collars, and bows 
shaped like flying birds. The. girls were 


supple and straight, with ankles not offen- 
sive to the eye of man; but among the ma- 


_ trons were some queer ‘figures, whose lacks 


or redundancies were concealed by hoops 


- and set off with trails. 


“Looks ’s if them sort ought to perch in 
the trees,” said Mr. Officer, watching a green 
calico dragged across the floor. 

The young men glowered in through the 
windows, and poked each other in the sides, 
making a noise between tongue and cheek 
not unlike a prolonged cluck to a horse. 

Mr. Officer held a violin under his chin. 
“Take your partners!” he called, with a 
piercing scrape of the bow across the strings. 

“My fust fiddled,” remarked Mrs. Officer, 


“but not with the skill’dness of Mr. Officer.” | 


The young men came in and led, out the 


At this instant a little black bul- 
let head was thrust inside the door, 
and an African voice called, with a 
subdued chuckle, 

“ Mars’ Tom say he done gin out 
de notion.” 

Sensation. Up jumped the offend- 
ed fair, and rushed after the mes- 
senger, who ran from the slap to 
come. 

“She’s as mad as forty thousand 
wet hens,” said Mrs. Officer, mildly. 

And we thought she had a right 
to be. 

From the grove sounded the in- 
spiring strain of “Billy in the Low 
Grounds.” We found the dancers in 
a rustic arbor, roofed with green 
boughs intertwined with hickory 
withes. Floor there was none 
save the smooth earth covered 

‘three inches deep with wheat bran. 
Slightly dampened, it was plea- 
sant to dance on; but Heaven pre- 
serve them when they danced it 
dry! 

Men on one side, women on the 
other, stiff as a line of bayonets. 
It was a reel they were to dance. 
Jack Officer sat on an inverted 
barrel at one end of the arbor. 

Down the middle danced the 
leading pair, and separating with 
an air of being braced for duty, 
began their advances at opposite 
ends of the line. It was rather 
heavy. Here was their stamping 
- ground, and they came down flat- 
footed. Suddenly a screech created a 
pleasant confusion. oy 

“ He trod on ny foot a-purpose, he did,” 
cried a woman with elfish black hair, 
shaking her fist at a young fellow. 

Another woman, wife or sweetheart, re- 
sponded, with a provoking drawl, 

“What made yer come t’ a party b’ar- 
footed ?” 

“P’r’aps I'd have as good shoes as you, 
Jane Oscar, ’f my man wuz in th’ ground- 
hog whiskey business.” 

“Come, come,” interposed a peaceful 
Apple; “speaking -o’ ground-hog, who'll 
have a drink ?” 

A blue water-bucket, in which a tin 
dipper floated, was brought forward. 

All took Titanic gulps. There was 
a smacking of lips such as would have 
done credit to a tournament of lovers. 

“Abh-h! that’s the true Cumberland 
punch !” cried the refreshed fiddler. 

We tasted the Cumberland punch. It 
was not made on the one, two, three princi- 
ple, but waseven more simple. It was sug- 
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girls; one mountain maid—and a pretty one 
—lingered. 

_ “Yon needn’t ask me,” she said, coquet- 
tishly. “I’ve promised to dance the first 


_ dance with Mr. Tom Jared.” 


“Should like to know why he don’t come,” 


said young Jack Apple ; “’pears’s if he ain’t | 


in a hurry.” 


‘ 


“MARS’ TOM SAY HE DONE GIN OUT: DE NOTION.” 


arless, lemonless, waterless. It was smoky, 
strong, and brought tears to the eyes. In 
short, it was white whiskey mixed with 
white whiskey. 
“ An’ very strengthenin’ to the legs it is,” 
said Jack Apple, pressing its offer. | 
The dancing began again with vigor, with 


fire and fury. The music sped in tripping 


Officer’s wife. 


notes, and Mr. Officer added his cracked but 
cheerful voice: 
“*Oh! whar did you come from ?— 
Knock a nigger down— 
Oh! whar did you come from, 
Jerry Miah Brown ?” 

The bran dried under their warm feet, and 
blew up in little swirls. The mountain boys 
jumped until their heads knocked against 
the boughs above, and green leaves whirled 
through the flying dust. Rills of laughter 
bubbled forth, checked by sudden coughs. 
Girls’ loosened hair caught around the wet 
necks of their partners. | 


** Don’t you weep no more, sister Mary ; 
Don’t you weep no more, brother John,” 


sang Mr. Officer, kicking his feet against the 
barrel ; = 


know. We moved in befo’ it uz finished 
an’ the roof was but partly shingled. Twas 
coolish, snappish weather, an’ I made rousi},’ 
big fires, an’ warmed the old rock up. Aj)’ 
one mornin’ me an’ my wife an’ the baby 
(Jack’s grandpa) wuz in bed, an’ Iheerd a soft 
ugly sound—hiss-s-s-s-s! The mornin’ was 
dark, bunt I peered with young eyes at the 
floor, au’ it seemed to be a-risin’ in curls ay)’ 
waves—put me in mind o’ Cany Fork whey 
the wind is of a moderate gustiness. I raised 
on my elbow, an’ I squinted up my eyes for 


a closer look, an’ I said, ‘ Lord o’ creation !___ 


not that I’m a swarin’ man; but them was 
snakes! an’ that sight was enough to make 
a@ man throw rocks at his grandmother. 
What a lot of ’em, little an’ big!—’s many's 
there are Apples here to-day. Maybe ’twas 
kind o’ prophetic. Well, I woke Nancy, aw’ 
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THE BRAN DANCE. 


“For Satan is dead, an’ the word is said 
For to save you a heavenly crown. 
Yes, it is’—thump, thump— 
** Yes, it is”—thump, thump— 
‘‘ For to save you a heavy-anly crown.” 


“The devil!” suddenly exclaimed a man’s 
voice. It was one of the Bleylock boys. 

The dancing stopped ; Jack Officer leaped 
down from the barrel. 

“Look yonder!” said young Bleylock, 
pointing up to the forest roof of the arbor. 

There darted a sunbeam, here fluttered a 
dogwood blossom; and between flower and 
ray the evil head of a snake wriggled so- 
cially. 


“Clear out!” cried Mr. Officer, gesticula-- 


ting wildly. In two minutes the place 
was cleared. The bran settled slowly. His 
snakeship was monarch, but there was 
naught to survey. 

Jack Apple stepped in, however, an open 
clasp-knife in one hand. He poured some 
whiskey on the ground, and stooping, rubbed 
his other hand in the wet earth until it was 
gummy and black. Whether there was some 
mysterious significance in this rite, or he 
did it to secure a firmer grip, we did not 
know. But he seized the snake just back 
of the head, and 
before it could 


told her to roll up head, ears, an’ baby 
(Jack’s grandpa) in the blankets; an’ I 
crawled up the bed-post an’ out through 
that blessed hole in the roof. Fortunate I 
had a neighbor with a family o’ boys, an’ 
we got on boots, an’ with rifles an’ whips 
we went in for the biggest snake-fight ever 
seen this side o’ Jordan. You see, thar nests 
was under the rock, an’ my fires had made 
it warm for ’em, an’ they had come a-cork- 
screwiw’ out o’ thar winter-quarters. Tell 
you we slayed an’ we slew. The old woman 
she staid kivered up, ekally afeard, she said, 
o’ men an’ snakes, we got so bloody an’ fierce 
to kill. I do s’pose we killed a million 0’ 
them-rattlers—they was all rattlers.” 

“Oh! oho! Mr. Apple,” said Jack Officer ; 
“them figgers is too high. ’F you killed 
one thousand a day, ’twould take you a mat- 
ter o’ twenty years to git shet of a million.” 

“Now look at that!” said the old man, 
admiringly ; and, “Mr. Officer’s a powerful 
smart man—powerful,” said Jack’s wife. 

It was now noon, and dinner was served 
in the grove. The table was made of pine 
boards stretched across chair backs. It was 
crowded with savory dishes, and as for the 
dear little pigs, never ~_ pigs so good 


hiss for wonder, 
one snake of the 
world had been cut 
in two, and could 
not come again. 
Grandpa Apple 
had surveyed the 
scene with inter- 
est and pride. di 


fi 


done, Jack—pur- 
ty well,” he said. 
“°T comes natural 
to the Apples to 
hate snakes. D’I 
ever tell you o’ my 
scrimmage with 
the ‘snakes on 
Council Rock ?” 
“Reckon ’t ‘II 
tellin’ over 
agin,” said Jack 


“°’T was when I 
fust settled in 
Tennessee,” said 
Grandpa Apple 
“an’ I built my 
house on a rock, 
like the man 
in Scripter, you 


“JACK APPLE STEPPED IN,” ETC. over. 


since the first that 
it took the burning 
of a hut to roast. 
After dinner the 
dance began again, 
but we were tired 
and spent with 
laughter. Wesought 
a far-off tree, and, 
gazed upon admir- 
ingly by three small 
Apples, slept until 
the bran dance was 
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" HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE E PPS’S COCOA. | STATEN ISLAND LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


MALARIAL TROUBLES FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT yess 


It s GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. DISHES, AND SAUCES. 
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} “By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws | BRANCH | Broadway, near 29th St., N. LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
= which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 43 N ‘Kiehth St Philadel hia OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable toy, 
= tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties OFFICES 110 Ww St in all cases of weak digestion debility. Is 
§ Rixer’s American Face Powder is harmless, | of weil-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our . St., . a success and a boon for which nutions sho, 
. delicate, beautiful in effect, easy of application, | breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beve Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods und Garments. feel grateful.” —See “Medical Press,” “Lancet.” 
de s ". bl ll ] : llv beneficial which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It Ladies’ Dreases, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and “British Medical Journal,” &c. ’ 
made suitable to all complexions, really | by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a | of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success-_ CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
to the skin, and reasonable in price. What more | constitution may be gradually built up until strong | fully without ripping. Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across t)je 
can any one ask ?. 25c. per large box. This Pow- | enou fo every to H Label. 
wil te of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to a urtains, Window - es, labile - Covers, Carpe 
der will stand any test, even that of the strongest | 1.0. wherever there is a weak point. We may escape | &c., cleaned or dyed. LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
acids. RIKER aNnD Son, Druggists, 353 Sixth Ave- many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified Employing the best attainable skill and most im- OF MEAT. To be had of all Storek 
nue, sole manufacturers. Those who prefer a li- | with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— proved appliances, and having systematized anew ovary 
quid preparation will find Riker’s Cream of wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Maris 
isfactory article they can use.—| Com. ‘ ne, London, England. 
Sold only in soldered tins, and Ib., labelled S014 wholesale in. New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
BABY’S APPEAL. Wl 5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. | CONDIT, MoKESSUN & ROBBINS’ H 
“What. makes I cry and folks say Ize naughty?” : Lonpon, Ene. | Agents and Buyers Wantea | THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 
stomach ache, sour in Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. for fine Gold and Silver Waltham MAGIO iTERN CATALOGUE. 150 us. 8a 
Fever” za say, feel like was jelly GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. agents, "A single Watch solabe- | | 
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Slides of Assassination of President Garfie kK ~ 

mens JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS. Circulars free. Phila 
Cocoa, from which the excess | UNION SQUARE. : NICOLL THE TAILOR 
of oil has been removed. Itis a ; 


When mamma’s gone, and don’t have Castoria. 
“You're right, they fairly yell.” There, Uncle Cy; 
Cousin Frank have Castoria, he don’t cry.—[Adv.] 
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No well regulated household should be without a bot- 
tle of Angostuga Bitters, the world renowned appe- 
tizer and invigorator. Beware of counterfeits, Ask 
your grocer or druggist for the genuine article, manu- 


factured by Dr. J. G. B. Sizarrt & Sons.—[ Adv.) _| SHERRIES, Pale, Dry, Fruity, &., &c. 
delicious drink, nourishing and HOCKS, Burgundies, Clarets, Sauternes, &c., &c. 620 BROADWAY, 
as i : strengthening; easily digested; CHAMPAGNES, Dry or Fruity, Esteemed Varieties. and 139 to 151 Bowery, New York, 
ADVERTISEMENTS, admirably adapted for invalids Seam, - ae = Bottles. PANTS TO ORDER, $4.00 TO $10.00. 
| I olland impo n Jugs. . .00. 
as well as persons in health. MARMALADE, Jams, &c. Jas. Keiller & Son, Dundee. OVERCOATS “ $15.00 “ $40.00. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. FRUITS GLACES, also Preserves, Prunes without | Samples “~~ Rules for Self-Measurement sent by mail. 
stones. BRANCH STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


’ Universally prescribed by the Faculty. ‘6 DOKER’S BITTERS, THE OLD- 
A laxative and refreshing 
or Constipation, y 
bile, headache, hemorrhoida, Jr., Sole 
cerebral congestion, &c. anufacturer 78 John St., 
N N Prepared ty E. GRILLON, N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. Our Sie, 
e rietor, Wesshes 
Pharmacien de Classe Amerion forthe price. Woenn' yee be 


de la Faculté de Paris, wanted,at CUT RATES. Try us and see. Chains.C Jew- 
27, rue Rambuteanu, Paria May St reduced rates. Bend 
Sold by all Chemists WaTCH FACTORY, 335 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 
White Brush Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 Free | CAR DS | Free ' 


=" IMPROVED BEST PRESS set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 23;, $10.00 
Pa iL f-Inker set. Pool, 244, striped same as Ivory, $30.00 sect. We will send free by mail a sample set of our Ger- 
Ww man, French, English 


el Checks, inches, $3.50 per 100. 251 and American fancy Cards, with 
y 135 riti ug Letters, Type, Figu ms ba Matablished 1855. a price-list of over a hundred different designs. on re- 


100 ALE ceipt of a stamp for postage. They are not advertising 


; ake W.C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St. ‘sr — 9 KR per month guaranteed | cards, but large, fine picture chromo cards, on yold, 

| SCROLL SAW DE SIGNS, where selling our new Silver Mould White Wire | tion in the world. ew 20 enclose a confide tia 


Send for New Catalogue. L. H. Stratford, Ct. | free Address GIRARD WIRE Pa, | GLEASON & CO, 46 Summer St. Boston, Mase, 
A L, Strat ress a. ummer on, Mass. 


' Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other p 


aration makeesuch light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious | 
= astry. Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of Ov 3 000 000 Sold. Pp henomenal Success!! 
the ills resulting from igestible food. Sold er 9 9 
i DR, SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 
A NEW AND VERY SUPERIOR BOOK 


: _ Only in cans, by all Grocers. 
FOR SINGING CLASSES. | il ae An Honest Remedy 


By L. 0. His latest / PRESCRIBED AND USED BY OUR BEST PHYSICIANS. 
EMEKSON. T al FA aud Best! ¢ Which has won its way to Royal favor in Englard, been cordially indorsed by the Princeand Prine 
cess of Wales, and written upon by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is now brought to the notice 
the American public. It cures by natural means, will always do good, never harm, and is 
SPECIMEN COPY MAILED FOR 75. CENTS, Or wy years. It should be used daily in place of the ordinary Hair 
| cas Brush. The Handle is made of a new odorless composition resembling ebony; & 
combination of substances PRODUCING A PERMANENT E 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., - - BOSTON. MAGNETIC CURRENT WHICH ACTS IMMEDIATELY 4 theo THE 


HAIR GLANDS AND FOLLICLES. This power can always 
a silver compass Which accompanies 


MRS. THOMPSON’S Celebrated 


* 


appearance 
iven to every wearer. They make a thin 
ace appear full—soften the lines that age 
sometimes creates. They are an absolute 


each Brush. 
Not a Wire Brush 
| But Pure Bristles. 


They have no False wig-like look so observ | | 
able in @ll other waves and crimps. tong *. Nervous Headache in & Minutes! Billous 

rice, 
D. Headache In 5 Minutes! Neuralgia in 5 
lege of exchanging. To be only of Mra. 4°. Thompson, 10 
Beate Chicago. Seni fo lit 


Minutes! Dandruff and Diseases of the 
Scaip! Prevent Falling Hair and Baid- 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. "The continued uve of Pill, 


works irreparable Injury. Ask any Physi- 


With Views fér Public and Private Exhibitions made by {From ie cian 
924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. BROOKLYN, wit 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 130 pages sent on *Gents:—I have Ne a rapid growth hee 
Our new Patent Petroleum Lamp is su- on bald heads, where the 
Pperior to all others, the light passed on to the screen ing to encou ) 
' by the condensing lenses is equal to 350 candles. of an honest remedy. Tra giands ee ore 
_ All interested are invited to call and examine it. Brush that I deen fe ment f ter : . not totally destroyed. 
VIOLIN OUTFITS. moet cordially. My hair, abo  Propristors: The Pall Mall Electric Associs- 
‘Btates ont to 3 ha arance, quite, oqaal Hew York Branch : 843 Broadway. 
st efore that w previous to its falling et 
in I have tried other remedies, but wit & “J cheerfully testify to the mepitsof 
ferer from and she finds it a prompt ana a@ few minutes. It is an 
A. C. Bridgeman, D.D. excellent 
Wiolin | from ou 
Outfits rative powers.” 


at .5e. & B22 each. Send Stamp 
r Beautifully illustrated 36 Catalogue of Vio- 
ns, Guitars, Banjos. Cornets, Fiutes, Strings all kinds, Harmon- 


ALL DEALERS WILL REFUND THE PRICE 
IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


press of the best Con Many thousand similar us can be seen at our Qfice. . 
Ask for DR. SCOTT’S. SSS 


gantiy and strictly pure. A B H , LNG 
Suitable for Refers to all Chicago. Address dad EA nS. be 


Organ Accordeons, Music Boxes, &c. west Prices. 
il Ordersa Specialty. C.W. Story, 26 Central St. Boston, Mass 


GUNTHER, fectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. box. Avold WIRE Wewill send it on trial, postpaid, on receipt of 63.00, which SS GS: 
Brushes which injure returned if not as represented. 
n express, C.O. D., at youre 2 
Holders. Whole- adds considerably your Or your neares — Druggist or Store to 
sale and retail. on 


Send for Circular and Mention this Pager tain one for you, and be sure Dr. Scott’s name is e 
; vila soon as you receive the Brush, if not well satisfied with your bargain, write us,and we will return the money. What can be fairer 
oa ial” a@ Brush has been placed in the hands of Mayor 


BOOK 50 gne for Cooper and Postmaster James of New York, as a guarantee of good faith. 
mbroidery o nde, Lace work, &c., with ~. Remittances should be made payable to GEO. A. SCOTT. $42 Broadway, New York. They can be made in Checks, Drafts, Post Office 
diagrams showing the method of making all Orders, Currency, or Stamps. LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. Agents Wanted in every Town. 


Send for a Circular of our Dr. Scott's Hlectric Flesh Brush. 


the stitches; 12 cte., two for 20 cts., postpaid. | 
PATTEN & CO. 47 Barclay St., N. ¥. 
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An extraordinary offering 
of Superior Silks at LOW 
PRICES. | 

JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
have transferred from their 
wholesale department. to 
the retail counters of their 
SILK DEPARTMENT 
about 10,000 yards of Da- 
massé, Brocatelle, Satin 
Stripes, and other goods 
suitable for Combination 
Dresses and Kilt Skirts, at 
the very low price of $2 a 
yard, about half the regular 
wholesale price. | 

This is a rare opportunity 
to purchase new and desir- 
able SILKS at prices lower 
than similar goods were 

ever before offered. 


DRESS. 
TRIMMINGS. 


We have ste for this season a very el t as- 
sortment of Black#Fringex, Passementeries, Buttons, 
and Ornaments. Rich novelties in Pearl Trimmings, 


and Colo Passementeries and 
Colored Fringes made to order to match samples, 


with Buttons to correspond. 
A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, New York. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


a HOLDEN’S New Book on 
Birds. 128 pp. ,80 Illustrations, 
Allfacts onail birds. By mail, 
25 cts. stamps. Price-List, 3c. 
HOLDEN’S BIRD MAGAZINE, an Illustrated Monthly. 
Articles on Satin Starling, St. 
Piping Bulfinch (with Music), New Birds, , Bird 
Market. Answers to Correspondents, &c. $1.50a 
Year; sample, 15 cents. 

G. A. HOLDEN, 387 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


Quickly and 
Permanently 


and all their attendant evils. It does not merely 
fford tem lief t 


rd rary relief, but is a permanen 
ra. Lee, of Beluiore, O,,says of “Tam 
su 
the first medicine years that has 
A and made easy. Inow sleep 
pio : If your Cruggist Goes not 
send an monials 
_— H. P. K. PECK & 
863 Breadway, New ¥ 


HOPE™.DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTO 
and perform the work of th 
Al s in position, bat imvisible 


All nversation and even whis heard dis- 
tin to using Send for 
a tive circular with testimonials. Address, 
a 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............-.. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year...........- £00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number, Fall list of Har- 
Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to & Broruxes. 
HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Over atyles of type Catalogue and 
,000 styles of t e 
reduced vies 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


ee 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Hosiery and Underwear in Silk, Merino, and 
Lambs’ Wool, for Ladies, Misses, and Gentle- 
men. 


Broadway & [9th St, 


GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES 


Thousands have had constant and severe use 
during the past 22 years, and are in good condi- 
tion to-day, without repairs or expense. Cheapest 
to buy and use. Have more power, greater dura- 
bility, and are fitted with more modern improve- 
ments for saving fuel and labor than avy furnace 
made. Producing large volume of pure warm air 
perfectly free from ses. Immenrely popular 
and universally succeseful. Send for Circulars. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water St., New York, & 84 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


7 A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Truz & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 


388 A week to Agents. $10 Outfit Free. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Baroxay N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY PAPER. 
Drethodist. 


DRS. WHEELER & CURRY, Editors. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 
New Subscribers for 1882 will receive the paper 
the rest of this year FREE. address, 
H, Ww. DOUGLAS, Pablisher, 
No. 15 Murray Street, New York. 


K USIC, PLAYS 

Full descriptive catalogue ere: 
sent free of postage to an =— Send your name and 
P. O. address, on Postal » mentioning this paper, to 
WITT, PUBLISHER, NO. 83 ROSE » NEW YORK 


tp home. Samples worth $5 free. | 


makes a desirable Gift for a Lady, Gentleman, or Child. We 

gave our patrons 50,000 of them last year, and they gave such genuine 
satisfaction we have contracted for the manufacture of more. 
We want 50,000 new subscribers for LD SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, and to secure them speedily have decided to spend if 
necessary, pee receipt of One Mar on or before January 31, 
1882, we agree to send to any new subscriber THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, poss aid, 6 months—26 weeks—and asa Pre 
nt plain Karat Rolled Gold Solid Bing, with any name. 
Sate, initials, or sentiment engraved on the —— postpaid. Wealso 
guarantee its safe delivery, warrant it to look well, to wear for years, 
d ler will say the — alone is not wo the 
THE POST, we will refund the money. We 


HOLIDAY 


Ordered for THE 


mean and will do just w 
ers in your neighborhood, and we know, aftcr you receive your ring 
and THE PosT, you will show the 

merits, and advise them to subscri 


TP comes every week, and contains more to instructand interest the 


r e 
ly the last chanc 
ouinaciub. **NOISE I ABROAD. 


d, Size may be obtained by cutting a hole the proper size in a piece of cardboard. Bpecimen Post 
free to any ‘address. - Address The Satarday Evening Post, 726 Kansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VALUABLE BOOKS at 27¢ CTS, EACH: 


of the Mest Reliable Publishing Houses in New 


AT OFFER 4 Realizing the great popular demand for books, and being deter- 
mined to outdo all competitors, we have just Speers in neat ——— 
form, handsomely ill , Ten V Werks, by some of the greatest authors in the world, all of which we wil — 


aluable by 
oft paid rece T wenty- Cents sta ! The titles of the books areas follows: 1. Sketches 
of Foreign Trave irons a i = of the wonders of strange manners and customs of 
people, ete.; with 1 ns. H eld Art and Home Adornment, containing 
tious in Dra , Oil Painting, and making Wax Flowers and all kinds of fancy sag oe as Baskets, Wall Pockets, Work Bas- 
kets, Fancy N Embroidery, lustratioas. r American Humeorists, large collection of the 
laughable writings of all the celebrated ny men” of the tday. 4 Farm, Garden, and 2 omy, & 
book full of valuable infor nd housewife, with any quantity of new and i 5. “The Fatal 
wick Farm.” a novel, by Wilkie Collias, author o oman in q ustrated. n ey 


‘ .; illustrated. 10. * 
author of ‘‘ Miss Molly.” etc 7 and four other works, making ten in all, and we will send you the entire lot, by mail post- 


will see that there are six 
five Cente ts postagestamps, Was there ever such a chance 
Upon receipt of in these now will furnish enjoymen t for the whele fully for many even- 
oom! to nothin nformation you Gerive from them ink of tti—ten 
Se ies ths Send for them, and if you can conscientiously that you are not 


valuable Books for 85 Cents! Don't 
tly satis 


fied will refand your money ani make yous 
or $1.00 we ‘will send Five Sets of the ten ; this four of your neigh- 
bors to bay one set each, you cen get your ows Boole As to our we refer to york, 
Park Elace, New York. 


and to the 
vertisement. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


1. 

THE HEART OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
ILTON 4to, Lluminate oth, Gilt Edges, 
$750. In a Box. 


THE LAND OF THE MIONIGHT SUN, Summer 

and Winter Jourveys chrough Sweden, Norway, 
« Lapland, and: Northern Finland. By Pac. B. Du 
Cuaitiv.- With Map and 235 Illustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $7 50. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1881. 832 Pages, 
750 Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3 Ov. 
1V, 
THE PROTAGORAS OF PLATO. With an In- 
troduction, and Critical and Explavatory Notes, by 
E. G. Stuixe, Ph.D., sometime Fellow in Greek in 
the Johus Hopkins University. 12mo, Cloth, 7 
cents, (In Harper’s New Classical Series, edited by 
Henuzy Deisier, LL.D. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA. Edited, with Notes, by Witiiam J, 
A.M. With Engravings. —16mo, Cloth, 60 
cents; Paper, 40 cents. (Uniform with the other 
Volumes of Rolfe’s S 

Vi. 

THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN and the Surrender 
of Cornwallis, 1781. P. Jounsron. Ll- 
lustrated. Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Vil 


POETRY OF BYRON. Chosen and Arranged by 
MartHew ARNOLD. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 


CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS; and the Tricks of 
Trap Making. Cdéntaining Compre- 
hensive Hints on —— Shelter, Log Hute, Bark 
Shanties, Woodland Bede and Bedding, Buat and 
Canoe Building, and Valuable Suggestions on Trap- 
— Food, &c. With Extended Chapters on the 

rapper’s Art, containing all the “Tricks” and 
Valuable Bait Recipes of the Profession; Full Di- 
rections for the Use of the Steel Trap, and for the 
Construction of Traps of all Kinds; Detailed In- 
structions for the Capture of all Fur-Bearing Ani- 
mals; Valuable Recipes for the Curing and Tanning 
of Fur Skins, &c. By W. Hamtiron Gruson, Author 
of “Pastoral Days.” Illustrated by the Author. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 1x 

INITIA GRACA, Part I. A First Greek Course. 
Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise 
Book, with Vocabularies. On the Plan of the “ Prin- 
cipia Latina.” By Smeru, D.C.L., LI. D. 
12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. Appendiz to Initia Greca, 
Part I., 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. d 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Christowell. By R. D. BLacxmore. 20 cents. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 cents. 


The Braes of Yarrow. - By Cuanuzs Gispon. 20 cents. 


A Life’s Atonement. By D.C. Murray. 20 cents. 
Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By Prroy Gere. 20 cents. 
Sceptre and Ring. By B. H. Buxton. 20 cents. 

The Cameronians. By J 4une Grant. 20 cents. 

The Private Secretary. 20 cents. 

With Costs. By Mre. Newman. 15cents. - 

Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circns. . By 


James Or1s. Illustrated. Square 1émo, Ilumiva- 
ted Cloth, $1 00. 5aare 


Harerer & Brorurers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. : 


n, his election, administration 
treatmen 
shooting ; 
net. only comp 
Spelling, Punctuation, Letter Writing. Easy reference 
cover, 25c., Cloth, 50c. L. H. Rogers, 75 Maiden Lane, 
age stamps received in payment. Refer to any Bank in 


Harrer’s mailed free on receipt of 
SOLD!!! AGENTS WANTED 
assassination, heroic strugwle for life, wonderf 
cal ; t, blood- po 
Prof 
hc ke Sale isi 50, 
agents w elsimme ° 
30,000 n Outfit Address 
- lling Book of 25,0 words, 20,000 Synonymes, 2000 
New York, P.O. Box 4360. Over 3000 testimonials from 
. ¥. City. 5000 Agents wanted. Liberal Discount. 
at greatly reduced price. 


Nine Cents in stamps. 
> GARFIELD 
of 
isoning, removal to 
) 5 Cts Rogers’ Handy Rules for Letter Writers. 
we 
milar Words, Latin and French Phrases, all arranged 
teachers and writers. Every lady, gentleman, boy, girl 
Hl NS atamp for our New 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
His early life and career as 
Eb rtrait Thin: his ife, mother; scene 
wi 
booting’; Guiteau in his cell: urgeons an 
Contains Rules for Using Capital Letters, 
with handy reference Index. Sent by mail, Price, paper 
home, and office should havea copy. Seils at sight. Post- 
Illus. Cata 1881 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech- 
Bevolvers. 


OUR $I5_SHOT-GUN 


AS WANTED to sell Dr. Caasr’s 2000 Rectrz 
Book. Sells at sight. You double yourmoney. Ad- 
dress De. CHASE’S Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. —~ 


32-page book of miraculous cures from 
using Eureka Springs Water. Senttoany 
address. Eurexa Water Co., St. Louis. 


Bodied RUBBER TYPE stattord,coruitonst N.Y. 
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WS 
THE STAR ROUTE PROSECUTIONS—INTRICACIES OF THE LAW. 
ail 
ters as the past one was) by usivg 
| 
Asthma and Dyspepsia — 
FREE A mY READER OF P Tt A Gold Solid 
oO 
=, 
< 
ea 
7 2, Par. UBS.—A b of 
BAND te citner tho Ring or Bvery club subscriber 
BAND RIN ceives the premium, “TIME TRIES ALL THINGS!? THE POST 
YOUR LAST CHANCE Inthe Oldest? Gheanace and Best jm Paper in America. It isa 
arge 16-page page weekly, elegan 
any four take advantage of it now. your neighbors and friends this 


